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Lloyd Mifflin 


Dr. Houston Mifflin 


The Lloyd Mifflin Memorial Home 


ciation in convention assembled in New 
Castle approved the Lloyd Mifflin Me- 
morial Home project by adopting December 
27, 1929, by a unanimous vote an amendment 
to the constitution creating a third standing 


[ee Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 


committee—Teacher Welfare—and making 
that committee members of the Board of Trus- 
tees of the Lloyd Mifflin Memorial Home. The 
amendment had previously been adopted by 
unanimous vote by the Hcuse of Delegates, 
composed of 496 delegates, representing the 
282 local branches, 59,942 members, of the 
P. S. E. A. The House of Delegates also 
voted to make available $20,000, or as much 
thereof as may be necessary, from the perma- 
nent fund for the development of the Lloyd 
Mifflin Memorial Home, subject to the action 
of the Executive Council. 

Through the public-spirited generosity of 
Dr. Houston Mifflin, retired surgeon and phy- 
Sician, Columbia, Pa., the Association received 
on January 26, 1929, a handsome gift of an 
estate of twenty-six and one-half acres, Nor- 
Wood, just east of Columbia, that will serve ad- 
Mirably as a home for aged and convalescent 
teachers. Dr. Houston Mifflin made this gift in 
honor of his brother, Pennsylvania’s distin- 
guished painter and poet, Lloyd Mifflin, and 
Specified that it should be called The Lloyd 
Mifflin Memorial Home. The stone and frame 


house, erected in 1901 by Lloyd Mifflin, con- 
tains twelve large rooms. Adjacent to the house 
is the studio of the former artist. There are 
also a barn and a four-room tenant house on 
the grounds. The gift includes Cloverton, a 
brick house of seventeen rooms, and another 
four-room tenant house. 


On December 15, 1929, the Executive Coun- 
cil paid off a mortgage of $6,000 on Cloverton. 
The Lloyd Mifflin Memorial Home is, there- 
fore, now owned, debt free, by the Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Association. 

In addition to this estate, Dr. Houston Mif- 
flin has included in his gift the contents of 
Norwood, which include many valuable paint- 
ings by his brother and his father, the library, 
and the furniture; and also a collection of 
thirty-nine works of art comprising some 
choice paintings collected abroad. This col- 
lection, which was on exhibition in Philadel- 
phia, has now been returned to Norwood. 

The real estate value of this property is 
placed at $60,000. 

Architects Jamison and Minick, Harrisburg, 
present herewith a fifty-year development plan. 

As the lease on Cloverton does not expire 
until July 1, 1930, the work of reconditioning 
cannot well start until that time, but it is 
hoped that Cloverton may be opened as a home 
for retired women teachers by the fall of 1930. 
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Norwood 


TEACHERS’ HOME COMMITTEE 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


The committee on Teachers’ Home, Robert 
E. Laramy, Chairman, Altoona, made the fol- 
lowing recommendations to the New Castle 
House of Delegates which were approved: 

1. That every person entering the home 
either pay his or her own way or have the 
necessary amount come to the management 
from some other fund. No member shall be a 
free member. 


2. That persons shall be eligible who are 
eligible for membership in the P. S. E. A., 
provided there have been at least 20 years of 
service and the last ten in Pennsylvania, sub- 
ject to the discretion of the Board of Trus- 
tees on conditions of health, desirability, and 
character of service. 


8. That the direction and management of the 
Home shall be vested in a Board of Trustees. 
In addition to the nine trustees provided under 
the provisions of the agreement with Dr. 
Houston Mifflin, there shall be seven trustees, 
all members of the P. S. E. A. elected by the 
House of Delegates, with terms of three years 
each. Three members of the first Board of 
Trustees are to be elected for one year, two 
for two years, and two for three years. 

4. (a) That there shall be maintained a per- 
manent endowment fund of the Lloyd Mifflin 
Memorial Home open to bequests by individu- 
als, organizations, and the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association. 

(b) That from this fund such amounts as 
are definitely specified in conditions of gift or 


bequest and such other amounts as are voted 
by the Executive Council may be used for the 
extension and improvement of the Lloyd Mit. 
flin Memorial Home. 


5. That as soon as possible after the ses- 
sions of the House of Delegates in 1929, the 
Board of Trustees be called together to or- 
ganize. 


6. That the Board of Trustees, subject to 
the approval of the Executive Council, be 
authorized as soon as convenient to acquire in 
the name of the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association such adjoining properties as are 
advisable for the development of the Lloyd 
Mifflin Memorial Home, provided satisfactory 
agreement can be made with present owners. 


7. That the Board of Trustees be further 
authorized to plan for the opening of the 
“Cloverton” house for retired women teachers 
in such limited number as can be cared for 
without large expense for construction of addi- 
tional building, such opening to occur on July 
1, 1930 or as soon thereafter as may be pos- 
sible. 


8. That the Board of Trustees prepare Rules 
and Regulations governing the admissions and 
management of the Home, also the necessary 
by-laws of their own procedure, subject to the 
approval of the Executive Council. 


9. That such amount as may be necessary i? 
the permanent fund be made available for the 
development of the Lloyd Mifflin Memorial 
Home, subject to action by the Executive 
Council. 
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The New Castle Convention 


HE commodious Scottish Rite Cathedral 
at New Castle provided an ideal set-up 
for the eightieth convention of the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association, Decem- 
ber 26 and 27, 1929. This magnificent struc- 
ture, built at a cost of $1,600,000, provided 
ample facilities for the House of Delegates 
and nine of the larger departments at one 
time. Its auditorium seats comfortably 3,500 
and its banquet hall accommodates 3,000. 

The foyer and the mezzanine surrounding 
it gave the commercial exhibitors the best op- 
portunity our association has ever provided 
them for the display of their books, equip- 
ment, and teaching materials. The senior high 
school building, only two blocks from the 
Cathedral, housed the elaborate educational 
exhibit of the New Castle schools and provided 
meeting places for sections and round tables. 
While approximately 4,500 attended the vari- 
ous meetings, at no time were the facilities 
over-taxed. 

The committee on local arrangements, head- 
ed by Superintendent Clyde C. Green, did ev- 
erything humanly possible to make the con- 
vention outstanding. Their efforts were crown- 
ed with success and fully merited resolution 
No. 2, page 335. The weather was so ideal 
for that time of year that many drove long 
distances to be a part of the convention. 

President C. R. Foster and the Executive 
Council built the programs around the general 
theme of Teacher Training. The speakers on 
the general session programs who contributed 
most to that theme were Dean Charles: H. 
Judd, University of Chicago; William A. 
Cook, professor of education, University of 
Cincinnati, who substituted for Dean L. A. 
Pechstein, who was suffering from an attack 
of influenza; State Superintendent John A. H. 
Keith, Harrisburg; James Edward Rogers, di- 
rector, National Education Service, New York 
City; and Superintendent William M. David- 
son, Pittsburgh. 

President Foster presented the Objectives 
of the Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 
ciation in a clear, forceful, clean-cut manner. 
His address is printed in full beginning on 
page 349 of this issue of the Journal. 

The association luncheon in which nearly 
2,000 participated was a unique affair. We 
doubt whether so many Pennsylvania educa- 
tional workers ever before broke bread together 
in a banquet hall so commodious and so attrac- 
tively decorated. The dinner was served by the 
Wimodausis, the ladies’ auxiliary of the 
Cathedral. Ralph Parlette held the undivided 
attention of his listeners for nearly an hour 
with his sane philosophy of life. He spoke par- 
ticularly on Getting My Four Kinds of Pay: 


God’s pay, the natural resources and life; 
Man’s pay, the cooperation that makes God’s 
pay available and protects us with Government 
in enjoying it; Money pay, the check on the 
Bank of Cooperation; and Happiness pay, the 
science and art of using the other three kinds 
of pay to develop ourselves. This, he said, is 
education. 
HOUSE OF DELEGATES 

The House of Delegates functioned. Its 496 
members heard committee reports, discussed 
them, approved some recommendations, and 
deferred for a year action on the recommen- 
dation to increase life membership dues from 
$10 to $50 and annual membership dues from 
$1 to $2. The House of Delegates approved 
financial reports involving the following 
amounts: 
Treasurer’s report, current fund 

balance 
Permanent fund, balance 
Permanent Headquarters, cost 
Property Record, cost 
Lloyd Mifflin Memorial Home, esti- 
mated value 

Welfare Fund, balance 


$24,301.81 
30,328.72 

.. 186,424.54 
12,304.65 


60,000.00 
14,157.18 


$277,516.90 
The House of Delegates approved by unani- 
mous vote an amendment to the constitution 
creating a third standing committee—Teacher 
Welfare—and making that committee mem- 
bers of the Board of Trustees of the Lloyd 
Mifflin Memorial Home. They voted to make 
available $20,000, or as much thereof as may 
be necessary, from the permanent fund for 
the development of the Lloyd Mifflin Memorial 
Home. They authorized the Executive Council 
to solicit voluntary contributions from the 
members of the Association for the relief of 
former public school teachers who retired prior 
to January 1, 1919 and who are in financial 
distress. They also received an invitation from 
A. M. Weaver, Williamsport to hold the 
1930 convention in that city, and conducted 
the election, using the preferential ballot of 
the Proportional Representation League. For 
list of officers and State delegates to the 1930 
convention of the N. E. A., see page 348. 





One hundred years ago men for the most 
part lived wholly to themselves because col 
munication of ideas was difficult. Today the 
very opposite of that is true. Individuals, com- 
munities, states, nations, and continents are 
in such close contact one with the other that 
the people of the entire world are constantly 
kept informed as to what is going on in any 
part of it—Robert C. Shaw. 
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Resolutions Adopted by the P.S.E. A. 
Convention at New Castle 


December 27, 1929 


I. The thanks of the Convention are due 
Charles R. Foster, retiring President, J. Her- 
bert Kelley, Executive Secretary, the Execu- 
tive Council, and all others who have con- 
tributed to the success of the program for 


_ this meeting. 


II. Our appreciation is extended to the su- 
perintendent, principals, and teachers of the 
New Castle Public Schools and to the New 
Castle Board of Education for the unusually 
fine exhibit of public school work which it 
has been our privilege to observe this week. 
Such an exhibit is possible only through the 
wise leadership of Superintendent C. C. Green, 
the officers of the school district, and the most 
loyal cooperation and painstaking efforts of 
the members of the teaching force. We wish 
to extend our thanks also to the superinten- 
dent, principals, and teachers of the New Cas- 
tle Schools for the entertainment and many 
courtesies which we have received during this 
convention and to the people of New Castle 
for the open-kearted hospitality which has 
been displayed on all sides, and particularly 
in their sharing with us the beauty and the 
comforts of the Scottish Rite Cathedral which 
stands as a monument to the progressive spirit 
of the people of this city. 

III. The retiring President and the Execu- 
tive Council of the P. S. E. A. receive our 
highest commendation for their foresight and 
courage in undertaking a welfare program 
unique in its plan and unusual in its scope in 
the establishment of the Lloyd Mifflin Me- 
morial Home for teachers. The program as pre- 
pared under Doctor Foster’s direction chal- 
lenges the interest of every teacher in the 
State of Pennsylvania and calls for most gen- 
erous financial support. In this connection 
Miss Jessie Gray of Philadelphia, Past Presi- 
dent of the Association, deserves special men- 
tion for the first contribution to the endow- 
ment fund which is so necessary in making a 
project of this type a success. In order that 
the members of this Association may be fully 
informed concerning the needs of the welfare 
program, we recommend that the Executive 
Council of the P. S. E. A. employ the Russell 
Sage Foundation or a similar agency to study 
our needs in connection with the welfare pro- 
gram, prepare a comprehensive plan for its 
development and finance, and report the same 
to this organization at the meeting next 
December. ; 


IV. We commend the President of the Unit- 
ed States and the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior for the appointment of 
a National Committee on Education to study 
the relationship of the National Government 
to Education. We believe that the fact of this 
appointment is proof of the great need of the 
Government for gathering essential facts upon 
education in order to insure their improved 
administration and educational procedure from 
year to year. 

We believe that the results of the delibera- 
tion of such a Committee will, beyond a doubt, 
point the way to the imperative need of the 
creation of a full Department of Education 
with a Secretary at its head occupying a seat 
at the Cabinet Table. With this in mind we 
urge upon the Congress of the United States 
to pass such legislation as will bring about 
this desired result. 

V. After years of untiring effort by a com- 
mittee of this organization headed by Albert 
Lindsay Rowland of Elkins Park, an act was 
passed by the last Legislature which insures 
Continuing Contracts for all teachers in the 
second, third, and fourth-class districts in the 
State of Pennsylvania. The operation of the 
provisions of this act will tend to eliminate 
many of the vicious practices which have 
brought about the removal of teachers in dis- 
tricts of this state without cause and for 
that reason Representative Curtis M. Hard- 
ing, who devoted his best efforts to the passage 
of this bill, deserves our heartiest thanks. 

VI. So important is the reforestation of 
Pennsylvania and the preservation of forestry 
projects that have already begun that this 
Convention wishes again to re-emphasize the 
importance of this work and to remind every 
teacher in the Commonwealth that earnest at- 
tention should be directed to this end in the 
instruction given all pupils, particularly in the 
General Science and Social Science courses of 
the upper elementary grades and in the high 
schools. 

VII. One of the most important problems of 
education today in our public schools is the 
teaching of social science to the end that the 
boys and girls who leave our schools may be- 
come worthy citizens of this Commonwealth. 
Our best teaching is often accomplished by the 
example we set. Therefore, in order to give 
the pupils of our schools the best example 
possible of practical citizenship the duty de- 
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volves upon everyone of the 60,000 teachers 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania to reg- 
ister and to vote. 

VIII. We wish to commend the leadership of 
our State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
John A. H. Keith, in inaugurating a scientific 
study of the state support of our schools 
which, if adopted, would make possible an 
equal educational opportunity for all the chil- 
dren of the state. In doing so, we pledge the 
support of the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association to Doctor Keith’s program with 
the hope that this forward-looking program 
may shortly be written into Pennsylvania 
school law. 

IX. In 1919 there was begun in Pennsyl- 
vania a program of advancement in education 
which has marched forward steadily to the 
’ point of progress which we hold at the present 
time. In that time a larger financial support 
of the schools of the State has been secured, 
buildings and equipment have rapidly improv- 
ed, the economic standing of the teachers 
through increased salaries has been appreci- 
ably advanced, and the qualifications of the 
teacher as required for State certification have 
advanced to a point where Pennsylvania com- 
pares favorably with the progressive states 
of the union. We believe that it is timely to 
rededicate ourselves to the further advance- 
ment of the program begun ten years ago. In 
order that our program may be revitalized and 
again stimulated, every member of this Asso- 
ciation should be aware of the vital need of the 
united support throughout the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania’s state educational program. 
To that end every member must be active in 
promoting to the fullest degree possible the 
education of all people in every community 
to the continuing needs of public education 
through adequate state financial support. 

X. We recommend that these resolutions be 
spread upon our minutes, be published in the 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, and a copy 
be sent to the persons specifically mentioned. 

FRANKLIN CARTLEDGE 

M. A. DIVELY 

H. F. Heck 

Mrs. Mary S. McDonouGH 
CHARLES S. MILLER 

R. G. Mowry 

Ben G. GRAHAM, Chairman 





New poetry is poetry written in America 
since 1902. It should be used in the last year 
of the Senior High School. It fulfills three 
functions: 

1. Gives pupils a philosophic view of the age 

2. Provides the best medium for teaching pu- 
pils the essentials of poetry 

8. Provides material of interest for teaching 
appreciation—Cecil H. Dean, Pittsburgh. 
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Attendance at the P. S. E. A. 
Convention at New Castle 
An analysis of the registration of the P. S. 


E. A. convention at New Castle is presented 
below. 


Teachers, 
Teachers, 


College and University.... 
Teachers College .. 
Teachers, High School .. 

Teachers, Junior High School 
Teachers, Grade School 

Teachers, Rural School 

Teachers, Special Classes |. 
Teachers, Vocational 

Teachers, 

Teachers, Art 

Teachers, Kindergarten A 
Teachers, Primary 

Teachers, Physical Education .._... 
Teachers, Home Class 

Teachers, Commercial ... 

Teachers, Counsellors 

Teachers, Unclassified .. 


Principals, Supervising 

Principals, High School .. 
Principals, Junior High School 
Principals, Elementary Be Salsrass 
Principals, Assistant .. 

Principals, Continuation * 

Principals, Unclassified 


Superintendents, County 
Superintendents, Assistant County.. 
Superintendents, District 
Superintendents, Assistant District.. 


Supervisors 

2o0okmen, Exhibitors, etc. 
Department of Public aerohcumee es 
Administrative Officers eer 
Librarians ..., 
Students 2% 
Teachers Agency Representatives. ae 
Research Workers ‘ 
School Board Members 
Retired Teachers 
Presidents of State Teachers Colleges 
College Presidents 
Deans of Instruction |. 
Deans of Education 
Others 

191 


1974 


The extent to which different educational 
positions find representation in the House of 
Delegates is illustrated by the tabulations ap- 
pearing below. Probably one of the significant 
trends was the increase in the number of high 
school principals elected as delegates the past 
year. 


Teachers . 


Principals 

District Superintendents 

High School Principals .._. 
County Superintendents 
Supervisors 

Asst. County Superintendents 
Assistant Principals |. 

College Deans 

Presidents. Stafe Teachers Colleges. . 
Heads of Departments 

Assistant Superintendents 
Department of Public Instruction.... 
College Professors .._. 

Positions not indicated 
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House of Delegates 


Summary of Proceedings* 


THurRspDAY P. M., DECEMBER 26, 1929 
4:05 o’CcLOCK 


FFICIAL delegates chosen on the basis 
0 of one for every 100 members in the 

282 local branches of the Association 
were seated on the main floor of the auditori- 
um of the Scottish Rite Cathedral, New Cas- 
tle, Pa. Other members occupied seats in the 
gallery. The 1929 Executive Council occupied 
seats on the rostrum as a cabinet of advisers 
to the President. 

The order of business was as follows: 

At 4:05 P. M. President Charles R. Foster 
called the House of Delegates to order and, 
after a short greeting, called for the report of 
the Committee on Credentials. 


I. Report of Committee on Credentials—M. 
§. Bentz, Chairman, Ebensburg. 

Dr. Bentz: Your committee has carefully 
examined the records as presented by your sec- 
retary and finds that a few over 600 delegates 
have been certified. There are no irregulari- 
ties and all are properly certificated and vouch- 
ed for. I therefore move, Mr. President, that 
the delegates as reported to the secretary be 
constituted this delegate body to conduct the 
business of the Association. 

President: You have heard the report of this 
committee. What is your pleasure? 


Motion seconded. Carried unanimously. 


II. Rules of Procedure. 

President: The next item of business is the 
rules of procedure. If you will turn to page 
eleven of the official program you will note the 
rules that have been followed: at the last sev- 
eral sessions of this House. (At this time the 
President read the rules from the program.) 
What is your will with regard to these rules 
of procedure? 

Reuben T. Shaw, Philadelphia: I move the 
adoption of these rules of procedure for this 
convention. 

Seconded. Carried unanimously. 


si Minutes of the Reading House of Dele- 
gates. 

President: Regarding the minutes of the 
Reading House of Delegates, an abstract of 
them was printed in the February, 1929 num- 
ber of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
Is it your will at this time to adopt the min- 
utes as printed in the official organ of our or- 
ganization? 

J. W. Sweeney, St. Marys: I move that we 
dispense with the reading of the minutes and 
approve them as printed in the JOURNAL. 

Seconded. Carried unanimously. 

*Compiled from stenographer’s report by Mrs. 
Emilie K. Keener, Assistant in Research, P. S. BE. A. 
Headquarters Staff, Harrisburg, Pa. 


No, 4 


IV. Report of the Committee on Nomina- 
tions and Elections—Joseph F. Noonan, Chair- 
man, Mahanoy City. 

Dr. Noonan: The elections will be conducted 
tomorrow morning in this auditorium. Each 
delegate has been supplied with a coupon cre- 
dential card. The coupon may be exchanged for 
a ballot at the doors entering the auditorium 
tomorrow morning. Details with respect to the 
casting of such ballots will be explained by 
Dr. Hallett some time during the morning ses- 
sion. 

V. Report of the Executive Council of the 
Association—C. R. Foster, President, Indiana. 

President: If you will please turn to page 
37 of the official program you will note the 
four-page printed report of the Executive 
Council to the House of Delegates of the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association. We have 
had a very active year. We started right in 
immediately following the Reading Convention 
and have had plenty of matters to take our 
attention throughout the year. I want to call 
your attention to the following phases of our 
work: 

I. Legislation 
. Continuing Contract 


. County Superintendents’ salaries. 
3. Increase in tax levy in first-class districts 


II. Teacher Welfare 


1. Relief of “Former Teachers” in financial 

distress 

2. Teachers’ Home 

8. Group Insurance 

T. T. Allen, East Stroudsburg: I move that 
we express our sincere appreciation of this 
report and of the work of the Executive Coun- 
cil, and that the report be received and placed 
on file. 

Seconded. Carried unanimously. 

VI. Report of the Treasurer of the Associa- 
tion—Walter L. Philips, West Chester. 

Mr. Philips: You will find the treasurer’s re- 
port on page 40 of the official program. You 
will note that we have a balance of $24,301.81 
on hand and that it is $1,021.08 more than the 
balance of a year ago. I have a letter from the 
assistant treasurer of the Commonwealth Trust 
Company, Harrisburg, stating that this balance 
is correct. I also have the auditor’s report 
before me. That report was made as of June 
30, 1929. The auditor, A. J. Eby, Certified 
Public Accountant, states that a detailed audit 
was made of the above mentioned records as 
pertaining to clerical accuracy and appropri- 
ateness of all items recorded. Within the scope 
of this examination no errors were located 
and no discrepancies noted. A survey of the 
financial policies of the Association disclosed 
a general appropriateness of receipt and dis- 
bursement items and amounts, and a compari- 
son between periods reveals a comparative 
consistency. 

The report of the Welfare Fund you will 
find on page 51 of the official program. You 
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will note that there have been received $15,766 
and that there is a balance of $14,157.18 in the 
welfare treasury. That concludes the treas- 
urer’s report. 

President: You have heard the report of 
the treasurer. What is your will as to its 
disposition? 

J. W. Sweeney, St. Marys: I move that we 
accept it. 

Se:onded. Carried unanimously. 


VII. Report of the Trustees of the Perma- 
nent Fund—H. W. Dodd, Chairman, Allen- 


town. 

Dr. Dodd: You will find the report of the 
Trustees of the Permanent Fund on page 43. 
You will note there is a balance on hand of 
$29,700 in bonds and $628.72 in cash. The 
trust officer, Mr. John R. Helwig of the Merch- 
ants-Citizens National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Allentown, is appointed by the Execu- 
’ tive Council as auditor of the account of the 
trustees, and you will find his account on the 
same page. You will note that his account 
corresponds with that of the Trustees of the 
Permanent Fund, each showing total assets 
of $30,328.72. May I add that since this audit 
has been made, $600 cash has been invested 
in bonds. Mr. President, I move the adoption 
of this report. 

Seconded. Carried unanimously. 


VIII. Report of the Trustees of Permanent 
Headquarters and the Lloyd Mifflin Memorial 
Home—C. R. Foster, President, Indiana. 

President: This report is found on page 43 
of the official program. Now I just want to 
explain that report with one or two lines. You 
can see that we have invested there a nice 
sum of money, $136.424.54 plus furnishings, 
“12,304.65. Now I think that is a mighty fine 
investment. The very fact that some one would 
offer us $175,000 for it is evidence of that. Are 
there any questions about that? Will somebody 
make a motion to receive and approve the re- 
port? 

Holman White, Philadelphia: I move we 
accept it. 

Landis Tanger, Millersville: I second the 
motion. Carried unanimously. 

IX. Report of the Committee on. Former 
Teachers—Edwin C. Broome, Chairman, Phila- 
delphia. 

Dr. Broome: My report has already been 
made and is in print before you. You will re- 
call the condition in which we found a number 
of the Former Teachers in this State when we 
made just a brief investigation a year ago. 
The subject impressed some of us so seriously 
that we brought it before the House of Dele- 
gates. We laid it before you in considerable 
detail and you very generously voted unani- 
mously to ask the teachers of this State to 
make voluntary contributions of an average 
of about fifty cents per teacher so that an ef- 
fort might be made to relieve the need of these 
individuals. A committee was appointed and I 
was appointed as chairman. We made a very 
careful study of all the cases that were found 
to be needing aid. The results of that study 
are before you. 
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That was the investigation with which we 
started. Then, of course, we began to investi- 
gate each individual case and had somebody 
competent in each district make a complete 
report for the State Association giving all 
the particulars. We allowed $30 a month as an 
off-set in the case of a teacher who was sup- 
ported by a relative as part of the income. 
Then we totalled up all other resources which 
the teacher might have, including the amount 
which that teacher was receiving from the 
Hess Bills which were passed after this com- 
mittee had been appointed. You will find at 
the bottom of page 47 a statement showing the 
condition of these seven groups of teachers in 
spite of the fact that some of them were re- 
ceiving benefits from the Hess Bills. The first 
group of 53 who said they had no other source 
of income were found to be receiving an aver- 
age compensation from the Hess Bill of $13.29 
per month. The second group with 30 teachers 
was found to be receiving an average con- 
pensation of $9.57 per month, and so on. Other 
sources of income were estimated, such as liv- 
ing with friends and relatives. We estimated 
what it would cost to carry each of these cases 
on our payroll so that each one might have an 
income, including their board or maintenance 
and any cash income they might have, amount- 
ing to not less than $40 a month or $480 a 
year. You will find the cost estimated in the 
large table on page 49 worked out on an actu- 
arial basis, on the probable length of life of 
the ones who are under consideration. 

Before we come to that, you will be in- 
terested to know what we have actually spent 
for the relief of these Former Teachers. That 
is found on page 51 in the financial report. 
Our committee feels that the teachers of this 
State have done splendidly in responding to 
this very urgent and worthy cause. The total 
receipts, as you will note at the top of page 
51, were $15,604.89. While that was not quite 
the goal which we had set, it was so near to 
it that it is hardly worth mentioning the dif- 
ference. The interest amounted to $161.11, 
making a total receipt of $15,766. $1,608.82 
was spent. That is because we didn’t commence 
to spend the money until after the Hess Bills 
had been passed and we investigated every 
case. We started conservatively and made small 
allowances, this year, $20 a month, hoping 
+hat there would be funds enough coming in in 
19380 which, added to these that we still 
have in reserve, would: enable us to do a 
thorough job and accomplish the objective 
which we have set before us, namely that no 
former teacher shall be compelled to live on 
less than $40 a month. I firmly believe that it 
is our duty to see that that is accomplished. 
Now I would like to offer the following reso- 
lution: 

Resolved, That this report be received and 
approved, and that the House of Delegates ap- 
prove of the continuance of financial aid to 
superannuated teachers to be administered in 
a way later to be decided. 

The motion was seconded and carried _unani- 
mously. 

X. Report of the Committee on Lloyd Mif- 
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flin. Memorial Home—Robert E. Laramy, 
Chairman, Altoona. 

Mr. Laramy: You will find the report of the 
committee on page 51. ‘ 

In the report of the committee on revision 
of the constitution you will find an arrange- 
ment for a welfare committee of seven which 
is to be the same as this board of trustees. I 
would like to ask that in the report of this 
committee you omit the one expression, “the 
terms expiring on July 1 of each year.” 

I move the adoption of this report. Sec- 
onded. 

President: In order to save time the chair 
will call your attention to two or three mat- 
ters. There are certain provisions in this re- 
port of course which would not be put into ef- 


- fect until the constitution is amended. Take 


the matter of raising the dues and the life 
membership and the establishment of a third 
standing committee of the Association, those 
are all matters which necessitate a revision 
of the constitution and will be contained in the 
report of the committee on revision. I make 
that statement so that you will be informed in 
connection with your vote on this question. In 
other words, there are certain things here 
which cannot become effective until the consti- 
tution is revised. 

C. A. Miller, South Brownsville: I am won- 
dering whether the committee has taken into 
consideration what this proposition might 
eventually cost the Association. Is there any 
possibility that the starting of the thing, may 
go so far that we couldn’t stay with it? I 
looked for some data on that side of the prop- 
osition from Mr. Laramy but I didn’t get any. 
I do think the House of Delegates should have 
some idea of this. 

Mr. Laramy: The committeé feels very defi- 
nitely that this propositicn is not too large 
for Pennsylvania and that we can carry it on. 
Iam sorry that I cannot make a more definite 
report. The committee feels assured that the 
amount needed from year to year to add to the 
buildings is something we can easily arrange. 

President: I would like to supplement that 
by stating that the matter of control and 
maintenance and building construction would 
be in the budget of the Asscciation at all times. 
I do not think this House of Delegates has 
ever mandated or commissioned the Executive 
Council or any one else to spend more money 
than we have in our actual income. Under no 
circumstances would money be expended which 
has not been provided for through the income 
of the Association. 

_ Jessie Gray, Philadelphia: May I say a word 
in favor of the development of this home? We 
have one of the finest teacher organizations 
in the country, an organization which should 
willingly sponsor such a project. The money 
that will pay for the development of this home 
will not come from your pockets but from your 
hearts. It doesn’t depend on your voting for 
the development fund for this project now, it 
depends on how much of your energy you are 
willing to spend to put across this program. 
I believe this House of Delegates should ap- 
Prove this project and I believe they will, so 
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that those teachers who have no homes will 
have something to look forward to in their 
old days. 

John H. Tyson, Upper Darby Township: I 
am not clear as to why we need to increase 
the annual membership fee in order to raise 
$50,000 or $60,000. That hasn’t been made 
clear to me. 

President: The chair will be very glad to 
explain that. Perhaps an explanation now will 
save time as it would have to be made later 
anyway. There are a lot of things which we 
are doing today which were not contemplated 
when our dues of $1 per person were estab- 


‘ lished several years ago in 1920. Let me out- 


line a few of them: 
1. Organizing convention districts 
2. Purchasing permanent headquarters 
8. Adding a department of research 
4, Expanding our staff of workers from 2 


0 

5. Publishing three extra numbers of the 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL a year. 

6. Paying a goodly part of the necessary ex- 
penses of full quotas of State delegates to the 
annual convention of the N. E. A. 

7. Giving monthly checks to former teachers 
who lost their allowances when the Barr Bill 
was declared unconstitutional 

8. Securing group life insurance for all ac- 
tive members 

9. Developing the Lloyd Mifflin Memorial 
Home for teachers 

I found out as president that we came 
very near striking bottom along about in June. 
We were afraid we would not have enough 
money to tide us over the summer months. Now 
I can recall earlier discussions in connection 
with raising the dues and what a storm of pro- 
test came forth. But perhaps that was justi- 
fied at that time. Today. however, there are 
no two ways about it. We cannot carry this 
additional program of teacher welfare on our 
$1 dues. We can go along with these other 
things and get along with the $1 dues but we 
cannot carry this teacher welfare program on 
the $1. Now that is the reason for this recom- 
mendation. 

W. D. Wright, Springboro: I would like a 
little information regarding the other part 
of that same item. Why should the life mem- 
bership dues be raised to $50? According to 
the present scale the life membership is ten 
times the single dues. Why not keep it $10 
instead of raising it to $50? 

President: The idea is this: We have the 
fine example of the National Education Asso- 
ciation life membership dues of $100 payable 
in ten yearly installments of $10 each and 
that money is taken to build up their building 
fund. We had the same conception in raising 
our life membership dues to $50, having them 
paid in installments of $5 for ten years, and 
thus help to create the fund which we will 
need to develop the building program. 

Carmon Ross, Doylestown: I think this body 
is practically unanimously in favor of carry- 
ing on the welfare program but are our con- 
stituents in favor of it? I believe that they 
should be in on the situation. Personally, I 
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would like to see the $2 dues earmarked so 
that we can continue our program on the $1 
a year and the other $1 should be definitely 
earmarked for welfare purposes. I also believe 
we should definitely tie up the needs of these 
former teachers with our welfare fund. I be- 
lieve we ought to think very seriously of defi- 
nitely marking these $2 so that everyone will 
know exactly for what they are being used and 
we cun go back to our constituents and tell 
them that $1 is for the Association and the 
other $1 for teacher welfare work. 

Mr. Laramy: My motion was to adopt the 
report and I am perfectly willing to amend it 
so as to omit parts three and four (a) until we 
have the report of the committee on the re- 
vision of the constitution. 

P. E. Witmeyer, Columbia: 
original motion. Motion carried. 

XI. Report of the Committee on the Re- 
- vision of the Constitution—Joseph F. Noonan, 
Chairman, Mahanoy City. 

Dr. Noonan: The report which the committee 
on the revision of the constitution is about to 
present will undoubtedly prove rather disap- 
pointing in several particulars, by reason of the 
fact that the elements of patience, time, and re- 
flective thinking have all been more or less 
exhausted. The ccmmittee on the revision of 
the constitution proposes for your considera- 
tion several changes to be considered during 
the coming year for action at the next meeting 
ot the House of Delegates. There are just as 
many opinions and judgments with respect to 
revising the constitution as there happen to be 
individuals who are interested in solving the 
problem. We have been able to find, after going 
into the question very carefully, such a di- 
versification of points of view among the 
members of this Association all over the State 
that we hesitate very much to suggest struc- 
tural changes, the implications of which can- 
not be understood excepting after due consid- 
eration and deliberation over a period of time. 
So your committee has gone into the various 
questions that arose in a very careful and con- 
scientious manner devoid of any attempt of 
radicalism and attempting, so far as possible, 
not to be too conservative and at the same time 
recognizing, in connection with an instrument 
which has proved remarkably successful over 
a period of years, the fact that progressivism 
and change and modification are all essentially 
desirable. Just what such changes and 
modifications should be, we are not yet 
prepared to state definitely and, there- 
fore, it is the judgment of the commit- 
tee of the revision of the constitution that 
either this committee be retained or another 
appointed to continue the study of this ques- 
tion during the coming year so that when the 
House of Delegates again convenes there may 
be presented for your consideration very defi- 
nite and tangible proposals based upon certain 
experiences that are being worked out this 
year in an experimental manner. 

In connection with the report of the com- 
mittee, I would like to ask you to turn to 
page 52 of your official program. I shall at- 
tempt just as briefly as possible to cover the 


I second the 
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main points which we considered and I shall 
also present for your consideration the various 
amendments that your actions this afternoon 
have made necessary. The elements of the re- 
port are compiled under five distinctive head- 
ings, the first of which is listed under the 
caption “Structural Changes.” The committee 
went into those suggestions, all of which re- 
quire certain structural changes in the con- 
stitution if they are to be made effective. 
I might say that the solution of those ques- 
tions would involve the matter of tenure of 
office on the part of the members of the Ex- 
ecutive Council. That would involve consider- 
able reconstruction. Some of these questions 
are purely constitutional questions while oth- 
ers are questions which relate to constitutional 
questions in such a fashion that the commit- 
tee felt bound to pass upon them with recom- 
mendations either affirmative or negative. 

Now, on page 53, item IV, there are these 
conclusions: first, the structural changes. 
These changes, while desirable, are not of par- 
amount importance at this time excepting the 
change to provide additional revenue. In other 
words, not knowing just where we happen to 
be headed and without having more informa- 
tion with respect to our future program, under 
these circumstances we felt we should leave 
the structural changes in our constitution 
alone. 

The first item upon which the committee 
would like some action—affirmative or negative 
—hby the House of Delegates, is that the final 
selection of the place for holding the annual 
convention should be left to the Executive 
Council. The House of Delegates, however, can 
receive invitations. Mr. President, may I place 
this matter in your hands for disposition at 
this time? 

President: What action do you want to take 
on that recommendation of the committee. 
namely that the matter of selecting the place 
of meeting hereafter be left with the Execu- 
tive Council? 

Member: I move that the recommendation be 
rejected. 

Seconded by C. H. Omo, Vandergrift. 

On vote the motion was lost. 

Holman White, Philadelphia: I move the 
adoption of the committee’s recommendation. 

Seconded. Carried. 

Dr. Noonan: In order to place the chairmen 
of the two standing committees of the Asso- 
ciation on the same basis, the chairman of the 
committee on legislation ought to be ex officio 
a State Delegate to the annual convention of 
the N. E. A. At the present time, the chair- 
man of the committee on resolutions is et 
officio a delegate while the chairman of the 
legislative committee is not. The committee, 
therefore, merely points to the seeming in- 
consistency in making the chairman of one 0 
your standing committees an ex officio delegate 
to the N. E. A. without using the same pro- 
cedure in connection with the other chairman. 
So that matter, Mr. President, is left for your 
disposition. 

President: What do you wish to do with 
Doctor Noonan’s recommendation? 
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J. W. Sweeney, St. Marys: I think the hour 
is drawing near when several of the delegates 
have dinner appointments. It seems to me that 
we won’t be able to handle this matter and 
give it proper attention this afternoon with 
all the other work that must be done. I there- 
fore make a motion that we defer any other 
action on this report until tomorrow and pro- 
ceed with the nominations for officers. 

Reuben T. Shaw, Philadelphia: I second the 
motion to defer this matter until tomorrow 
morning. But it seems to me that Section XIX 
of the constitution does afford a way out. There 
it states that amendments to the constitution 
should be adopted at a regular stated meeting, 
which will be tomorrow night, and that they 


_ must be presented on a previous day. It does 


not specifically state, however, that they must 
be approved by the House of Delegates on the 
previous day. Tomorrow morning we will have 
the chance to approve or disapprove these 
amendments. 

President: The Chair rules that the inter- 
pretation offered by Doctor Shaw is correct 
and that the motion of Mr. Sweeney is there- 
fore in order. Carried. 

T. T. Allen: Mr. President, may we have an 
exact statement of the amendments proposed 
so that we may carefully consider them? 

President: Doctor Noonan will read them. 

Dr. Noonan: The amendments proposed are 
three in number, all based upon the teachers’ 
home project. The committee recommends that 
Article VII of the constitution be amended 
so that it will read as follows: 

There shall be three standing committees of 
this Association: a committee on Resolutions, 
a committee on Legislation, and a committee 
on Teacher Welfare, the first two to consist 
of as many members as there are departments 
of the Association, exclusive of the Executive 
Secretary of the Association, who shall be a 
member ex officio; the third to consist of 
seven members elected by the House of Dele- 
gates with terms of three years each. Three 
members of the first committee on Teacher 
Welfare are to be elected for one year, two for 
two years, and two for three years. The mem- 
bers of the first two committees shall be elect- 
ed for a term of two years by the House of 
Delegates on ballot forms prepared by the 
Executive Council on the day previous to the 
last day of the Association’s annual meeting. 
They shall begin their terms of service im- 
mediately following the meeting at which they 
are elected and continue in office until their 
successors are duly elected. 

Article XVI, (a). Powers and Duties of the 
Committee on Teacher Welfare. 

The Committee on Teacher Welfare shall act 
as members of the Board of Trustees of the 
Lloyd Mifflin Memorial Home, subject to such 
rules and regulations as may be prescribed by 
the Executive Council and the provisions in- 
corporated in the deed of gift of that property. 

Reuben T. Shaw, Philadelphia: It seems to 
me that in light of the wording of the consti- 
tution, we could do no harm and might make 
ourselves more safe if those amendments be 
read in tonight’s meeting and I move so. 
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Seconded. Carried unanimously. 

Member: I move that we proceed with the 
nominations. 

Seconded. Carried unanimously. 

XII. Nominations for President and Second 
Vice-President. 

President: We will now proceed to the next 
item of business which is the matter of nomi- 
nations for President and Second Vice-Presi- 
dent. The nominations of the various depart- 
ments are as follows: 

Art Department: President, Gertrude Lake, 
Johnstown 
Second Vice-President, Katherine Donaldson, 
Pittsburgh 
County Superintendence Dept.: President, M. 
S. Bentz, Ebensburg 
Second Vice-President, C. C. Green, New 
Castle 
District Superintendence Dept.: No nomina- 
tions 
Graded School Department: President, Jose- 
phine Grainger, Allentown 
Second Vice-President, James G. Robinson, 
Smock 
Higher Education Department: President, W. 
Lee Gilmore, Oakmont 
Second Vice-President, C. 
Castle 
Kindergarten-Primary Department: President, 
W. Lee Gilmore, Oakmont 
Second Vice-President, C. C. Green, New 
Castle 
Music Department: 
Ebensburg 
Second Vice-President, C. C. Green, New 
Castle 
Rural School Department: President, J. Lin- 
wood Eisenberg, Slippery Rock 
Second Vice-President, No nomination 
Secondary Education Department: President, 
W. Lee Gilmore, Oakmont 
Second Vice-President, C. C. Green, New 
Castle 
Supervising Principals Department: President, 
W. Lee Gilmore, Oakmont 
Second Vice-President, C. C. Green, New 
Castle 
Vocational Education and Practical Arts De- 
partment: President, M. S. Bentz, Ebens- 


C. Green, New 


President, M. S. Bentz, 


burg 
Second Vice-President, C. C. Green, New 
Castle 
President: Are there any further nomina- 
tions for President or Second Vice-President? 
Sweeney, St. Marys: I move that the 
nominations for President and Second Vice- 
President be closed. 
Seconded. Carried unanimously. 
XIII. Nominations for Committee on Leg- 
islation (Five members to serve for two years). 
The following people were nominated for 
the committee’ on legislation: 
John H. Adams, Pittsburgh 
Gerald Harrington, Scranton 
B. B. Smith, Connellsville 
Holman White, Philadelphia 
J. W. Sweeney, St. Marys 
Member: I move that the nominations for 
the committee on legislation be closed. 
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Seconded. Carried unanimously. 

XIV. Nominations for Committee on Reso- 
lutions (Five members to serve for two years). 

The following people were nominated for 
the committee on resolutions: 

C. A. Anderson, Brookville 
Franklin B. Hege, Mahanoy City 
C. W. Lillibridge, Smethport 

J. J. Lynch, St. Marys 

Mrs. Mary S. McDonough, Scranton 
Wm. H. MciIihattan, Somerset 

C. S. Miller, Lansdowne 

Landis Tanger, Millersville 

Member: I move that the nominations for 
the committee on resolutions be closed. 

Seconded. Carried unanimously. 

XV. Nominations for State Delegates to 
the N. E. A. 1930 Summer Convention 
(Twenty-five to be elected). 

President: The next item is number 15, 
nominations for state delegates to the N. E. A. 
The blanks will be distributed quickly upon 
which you will place the names of your nomi- 
nees. Please note that these petitions require 
five signatures in order to place the name of 
a candidate on the official ballot. 

The House of Delegates adjourned at 6:30 
P. M. to meet the following morning at 9:30 
o’clock. 

Frmay, A. M., DECEMBER 27, 1929 

At 9:00 A. M. the Senior High School Band, 
New Castle, began a half hour’s concert. 

As each delegate entered the auditorium he 
exchanged the coupon on his credentials card 
for an official ballot. 

At 9:50 A. M. President Charles R. Foster 
called the House of Delegates to order. 

I. Invitations to the House of Delegates for 
the 1930 Convention. 

President: We will take up as the first item 
of business this morning number 16, on page 
21, invitations to the House of Delegates for 
the 1930 convention. The Chair will recognize 
at this time Dr. Weaver, superintendent of 
the Williamsport schools. 

A. M. Weaver, Williamsport, extended an 
— to our "Association to meet there in 
1930. 

II. Report of the Committee on the Revision 
of the Constitution. 

Dr. Noonan: At the present time the chair- 
man of the committee on resolutions is an 
ex officio delegate and many of our members 
feel that the chairman of the committee on 
legislation, which is one of the most important 
committees we have, should likewise be repre- 
sented at the N. E. A. convention in the ca- 
pacity of ex officio delegate. 

Member: I move that the chairman of the 
committee on legislation be added to the list 
of N. E. A. delegates. 

Holman White, Philadelphia: I second that 
motion. 

Carried unanimously. 


Dr. Noonan: Please refer to paragraph 
seven on page 538. This again is a matter of 
procedural nature and bears no relation to 
the constitution. For several years it has been 
the practice of this body to send a dele- 
gate to the National Council 
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ers Retirement Systems. There is a gen- 
eral feeling that the subject of retirement has 
been systematized and standardized through- 
out the nation in such fashion that now it 
has resolved itself into purely a legal propo- 
sition. In Pennsylvania the secretary of the 
Board visits this particular meeting. The only 
difficulty that might arise in the future in the 
State of Pennsylvania will arise in connection 
with legislation that might change the nature 
of the retirement system. Under those condi- 
tions it is the feeling of many members that 
the expense of sending an extra delegate to 
this meeting which the secretary of the Retire- 
ment Board already attends, should be obviat- 
ed and that that expense can represent money 
saved unless it becomes necessary for some 
very definite reason. Therefore paragraph sev- 
en as a matter of procedural change has been 
suggested. There is a discrepancy in send- 
ing a delegate to the National Council 
of Teachers Retirement Systems and not in 
sending a delegate to other equally important 
national associations. Since our Public School 
Employes’ Retirement Board sends its secre- 
tary to this National Council, it is unnecessary 
for the P. S. E. A. to send an additional rep- 
resentative. That matter is now before the 
House of Delegates. 

President: What action does the House care 
to take? 

Reuben T. Shaw, Philadelphia: I offer the 
following motion: 

That the Executive Council select a repre- 
sentative to attend the National Council 
of Teachers Retirement Systems and, in 
order to cover this question so there will 
be no overlapping of the problem with the 
Retirement Board, this representative shall be 
some one who is interested in and properly 
qualified to continue the study from year to 
year if selected to do so, but this representa- 
tive shall not be one of the members of the 
Retirement Board. The expenses of the repre- 
sentative shall be paid by the Association. 

James C. Bay, Easton: I believe that Doc- 
tor Shaw’s resolution is entirely sound. This 
is a matter of great importance to the teachers 
of Pennsylvania and a delegate should be sent 
who is independent, and who is perfectly free 
to present his point of view and give an inde- 
pendent reaction of the points of others and to 
bring back to the State of Pennsylvania all 
that can be known with respect to a sound 
program of retirement. I believe this is one 
of the most important pieces of work for which 
this body is responsible. I second Doctor Shaw’s 
motion. 

Carried unanimously. 

President: I take it that in passing that 
motion you have rejected the recommendation 
made by the committee. In order to get the 
records straight on it, let’s have a motion to 
that effect. 

Member: I so move. Seconded. 

President: The motion is that number seven 
on the report of the committee on revision of 
the constitution be rejected. 

Carried unanimously. 


President: We will proceed to the next item. 
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Dr. Noonan: We propose an amendment to 
the constitution to create an additional stand- 
ing committee to look after the welfare pro- 
gram which you adopted yesterday. 

May I call your attention to the phrase “the 
terms expiring on July first of each year.” That 
particular expression has been printed in the 
oficial program by mistake and should be 
struck out. . 

President: Some delegate raised a question 
with me with regard to that matter and I 
think I will make a statement at this time to 
clear the thinking of some of the delegates. It 
is this: We have not arranged on our official 
ballot for the election of this committee. Of 
course we couldn’t arrange for it because no 
action had been taken by the House. I want 
to make a suggestion. If the House cares to 
adopt the proposed revision in this article, we 
could conduct an election here this morning 
very quickly. All we would need to do would 
be to pass around ballots. Nominations could 
be made and the election take place, and they 
could be counted by the committee of tellers 
with the preferential system which will obtain 
with the regular election. There will be no 
difficulty so far as that is concerned. If we do 
that, it would have to be with the under- 
standing that the Association ratifies the ac- 
tion of the House of Delegates in this matter 
of the amendment. So there is no difficulty 
if the House cares to adopt this part of the 
report. Now the matter is before you. What 
action do you want to take? ‘i 

Reuben T. Shaw, Philadelphia: I move the 
amendment be approved. 

Seconded. Carried. 

Reuben T. Shaw, Philadelphia: Would it be 
in order now that the election committee pre- 
pare those ballots? I move that we request Mr. 
Hallett to appear and prepare the necessary 
ballots for the election of this committee for 
the House of Delegates subject to the ratifica- 
tion of this amendment tonight. 

Seconded. Carried unanimously. 

Reuben T. Shaw, Philadelphia: May I then 
raise the question as to when it would be your 
pleasure to accept nominations for that com- 
mittee? 

President: What is the judgment of the 
House on that? 

_ Reuben T. Shaw, Philadelphia: I move that 
it be done now. 

Seconded. Carried unanimously. 

President: We will have a blank sheet of 
paper distributed to each member of the House 
of Delegates on which to record the names of 
the nominees for the committee on teacher 
welfare. This sheet can then serve as a ballot. 
After the nominations for this committee have 
closed, I will ask Mr. Hallett to explain the 
method of voting. (At this time paper was 
distributed to the delegates.) 

Reuben T. Shaw, Philadelphia: In connec- 
tion with the nominations, I would like to call 
your attention on page 18 to the list of ap- 
pointed committees. During the past year we 
have had two committees along welfare lines. 
I refer to committees numbers three and four, 
former teachers and teachers’ home. In order 
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to bring that matter before you, it seemed to 
me that those who have been werking on it 
would be the ideal ones to consider in con- 
nection with this committee at the start at 
least. I make the motion that all members 
on these two committees be nominated. 

Seconded. Carried unanimously. 

The following people were also nominated: 

W. C. Crawford, Apollo 

S. E. Downs, Ardmore 

Ben G. Graham, Pittsburgh 

Francis B. Haas, Bloomsburg 

A. H. Howell, Honesdale 

J. Andrew Morrow, Towanda 

Miss Gwen Powell, Scranton 

J. W. Sweeney, St. Marys 

Member: I move that the nominations be 
closed. ; 

Seconded. Carried unanimously. 

Member: I would like to call your attention 
to the name of Paul E. Witmeyer in the com- 
mittee on Teachers’ Home. As Superintendent 
Witmeyer is a member of the permanent trus- 
tees of the home, his name can be struck from 
the list of the nominees. 

III. Election of Officers. 

At this time Dr. George H. Hallett, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary of the Proportional Rep- 
resentation League, Philadelphia, gave an ex- 
planation of the system of the preferential 
ballot similar to the explanation which he gave 
a year ago at Reading. 

Jessie Gray, Philadelphia: May I ask the 
privilege of the House of Delegates to write 
Miss Jean Hagerty of Philadelphia on the 
list of N. E. A. delegates? 

President: I understand that the name of 
Miss Jean Hagerty, Philadelphia, was placed 
on a nominating petition but for some reason 
or other the petition did not reach the secre- 
tary’s desk. Now the only way that name 
could be added to the ballot is by unanimous 
consent of the House of Delegates. Does the 
House unanimously consent to have the name 
of Jean Hagerty, Philadelphia, added to the 
list which has been printed? 

Member: I always believe that if a mistake 
has been made it should be corrected as soon 
as possible. I, therefore, move that this name 
be placed on the ballot. 

Seconded. Carried unanimously. 

President: Will the following people please 
act as tellers to help count the votes: 

Florence W. Applegate, Swissvale 
*D. A. Auchenbach, Johnstown 
Guy H. Baskerville, Pittsburgh 
W. F. Blackburn, Monessen 
Charles Boehm, Morrisville 

Belle Bollinger, Kane 

Frances L. Bowers, Philadelphia 
Joseph S. Butterweck, Philadelphia 
J. Frank Carter, Upper Darby 
George R. Cressman, West Chester 
Reva M. Dana, Bradford 

Glenn I. Dietrick, Lampeter 

Victor Doak, Ambridge 

W. L. Donaldson, Waynesboro 


* Mr. Auchenbach could not serve as a teller so 
Mr. W. G. Stephens of Barnesboro was substituted 
in his place. 
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Florence Endy, Coatesville 
A. J. Enos, New Salem 
Stanley Fink, West Lawn 
Kathryn Fleming, McClure 
Mrs. Anna Frazier, McKees Rocks 
Laura E. Garman, Harrisburg 
Edna Glasser, New Castle 

W. P. Harley, Shippensburg 
H. W. Hay, Johnstown 

R. T. MacLaren, Williamsport 
katherine S. O’Dea. Scranton 

President: The delegates will please place 
their ballots in the ballot boxes as they leave 
the auditorium. 

II. Report of the Committee on Revision of 
the Constitution (Continued). 

Dr. Noonan: Having approved a commit- 
tee on teacher welfare, it naturally becomes 
necessary to define the duties and powers of 
such a committee. So in conformance with the 
captions contained on page 34 in Articles XV 

- and XVI, the first one of which reads “Duties 
and Powers of the Committee on Resolutions” 
and the second one reads “Powers and Duties 
of the Committee on Legislation,” we have 
printed a proposed article on page 54 known 
as Article XVI (a) Powers and Duties of the 
Committee on Teacher Welfare, using the same 
general phraseology that was used in defin- 
ing the powers and duties of the other com- 
mittees. 

Now I understand that the only provision 
incorporated in the deed is a provision of per- 
petuity whereby the property cannot be alien- 
ated from the Association as such. Are there 
any questions you wish to raise at this time 
in respect to this proposed inclusion? 

President: What disposition do you care to 
make of this suggested amendment? 

Member: I move that we adopt this amend- 
ment. 

Seconded. Carried unanimously. 

Dr. Noonan: Now we come to the most in- 
teresting and most delicate part of this pro- 
posed series of amendments. In discussing this 
question with various members of the House 
of Delegates several propositions have pre- 
sented themselves. There are undoubtedly 
many members of the House who believe that 
the amendment should be rejected in its entire- 
ty. There are also members of the House who 
believe that the proposed amendment should 
be laid on the table until next year for con- 
sideration at that time. There are others who 
believe that a different method of raising reve- 
nue may be provided instead of the methods 
suggested here in this proposed amendment. 
I merely call your attention to the viewpoints 
that have come to us with respect to this propo- 
sition. But regardless of the viewpoints of 
any one, this particular fact is plain, that if 
you as an Association assume the responsibil- 
ity and obligations which naturally attach 
themselves to handling a proposition of this 
kind, then you must, whether you like it or 
not, be willing to pay the bill. Now there is no 
use under any circumstances in deluding our- 
selves by philanthropic talk and by discussions 
of benevolence, charity, kindness, and consid- 
eration for others; no use talking along those 
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particular lines unless we are willing to do 
the one thing that all such matters require 
and that one thing is digging down and fork- 
ing out, so to speak, the money necessary to 
meet the expenses and obligations which a 
proposition of this kind naturally involves. You 
have committed yourselves to this home prop- 
osition, you have.created a committee to take 
care of it, you have gone ahead to provide a 
method of management, you have accepted a 
deed in connection with the property, and now 
the question of paying the bill is, of course, 
the paramount question. Let me make this 
clear that the committee on revision of the 
constitution is doing nothing at all today ex- 
cept presenting in its capacity as a constitu- 
tional body the mechanical means whereby one 
method of raising the revenue can be had. If 
this method is not satisfactory, it is your sol- 
emn duty, responsibility, and obligation to de- 
vise a better method and to bear in mind that 
the financial obligation is an obligation that 
you are assuming and that you must meet. 
Theorizing and putting off isn’t going to solve 
the question. We as a committee aren’t con- 
cerned at all what you do with respect to this 
amendment, whether you reject it, accept it, 
or substitute something else, but we do want 
to call your attention to the fact that you have 
assumed the financial obligation and you ought 
to meet it in this way or some other way. 


With respect to our present disposition of 
monetary expenditures, may I ask you to turn 
to page 42 of the program and you will find 
there in graphic form portrayed definitely the 
places into which your expenditures at the 
present time flow. You will find just how your 
money is being spent. You can analyze this 
situation at your convenience and see whether 
additional revenue is necessary. If this graph- 
ical representation is contrasted with the treas- 
urer’s report, then you will have not only the 
details relative to expenditures but you will 
also have the thing analyzed and standardized 
in such a way that you will understand clearly 
the whole financial problem. I am not going 
into this analysis but wanted to call your at- 
tention to the necessity of making a careful 
study of this analysis in order to get familiar 
with the financial situation. 


On page 54, at the request of the whole 
committee and -at the suggestion of the Ex- 
ecutive Council, the committee on revision of 
the constitution has merely provided the 
changes in phraseology which make it possible 
for the House of Delegates to look into this 
question of raising additional money by means 
of increasing the dues. If you decide to adopt 
this expedient, it will be necessary to amend 
the constitution so that Article III on page 32 
will read as printed on page 54. The amend- 
ment if adopted will have the effect of in- 
creasing the annual dues to $2 per year and 
the life membership dues to $50. This amend- 
ment may be adopted wholly or in part. 


The proposed amendment of this article is 
an amendment involving a change in only three 
words, but words which are full of meaning 
and significance. 
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President: What does the House care to do 
with this? 

D. A. Kline, New Bloomfield: I have, Mr. 
President, no particular feeling in this matter 
at all, but I was selected by the county super- 
intendents as a delegate at large to add some 
kind of a protest to this movement. I do not 
wish to make it in the form of a protest be- 
cause we county superintendents are just as 
much in back of the Teachers’ Home as any 
other school men. However, we believe that 
under the circumstances, action on the matter 
of raising the membership dues ought to be 
deferred until next year. My institute has 
already fixed the enrolment fee for next year 
and we have included the dollar for member- 
ship fee in the Association. That is true of 


‘almost every county superintendent in the 


State of Pennsylvania. If you will take the 
$59,000 that are received from membership 
dues, you will discover that probably one-half 
comes by way of county superintendents. I 
wonder whether all of us in this House can 
properly sense how we succeeded in getting 
this dollar from every member in the county. 
Don’t get the idea, friends, that it was purely 
a voluntary matter. I remember the day when 
I almost had to take the individuals bodily, 
throw them down, and take the money from 
them. I want to say this, however, to the credit 
of Perry County, it was one of the earliest 
counties to come across voluntarily 100 per 
cent. Now, friends, I certainly believe we are 
going to make one of the greatest blunders of 
this Association if we raise the fees before 
next year. It will be absolutely impossible for 
me to get 100 per cent membership next year 
if we do that. 

The resolution that I would offer is that the 
membership dues be fixed at one-tenth of one 
per cent of the actual salary of a member and 
that no member should pay less than $1. That 
will make my membership dues probably $4 
and I would be willing to pay it, and if a man 
is receiving $12,500 a year in'Pennsylvania he 
should be willing to pay $12.50. I propose to 
offer this if we do not table the amendment to 
make the membership fee $2. 

I move that we defer action in the matter 
of raising the enrolment fee at this time. 

Seconded. 


Member: May I make myself perfectly clear 
before this body? In the first place, I want you 
all to know that I am absolutely in favor of 
this welfare work although I can’t agree and 
can’t quite understand why we need all the 
money that has been proposed. I am thinking 
particularly this morning about the something 
over 150 teachers in my own county who are 
receiving less than $1,000 a year. I am abso- 
lutely with Doctor Broome when he says that 
those teachers who are out should receive $480. 
There comes to my mind a specific case, a 
teacher receiving $1,170 a year who must sup- 
port an aged father, an aged mother, and her- 
self. She is doing so very nicely in a little 
modest home across from the school house. 
However, that family is not receiving the $480 
yearly. 

I cannot vote this morning to increase the 
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annual dues to $2. I agree with Superinten- 
dent Kline in his statement concerning the 100 
per cent proposition and the proposed sliding 
scale, a scale that would cause me to pay $5 
a year but would not increase the hardship 
upon those teachers who are receiving less 
than $100 a month and compel them to pay 
52 when $2 comes mighty hard to a good many 
of them. I agree with Miss Gray who states 
that it is heart money, but I go a little bit 
further than that and say that with $85 and 
$100 a month teachers it is more than heart 
money, it is blood money. 

I second the motion made by Superintendent 
Kline. 

W. Lee Gilmore, Oakmont: We are here in 
this meeting representing our constituents 
back home. We from Allegheny County have 
2,600 people back there and it is necessary that 
we convince them of the legality of the ac- 
tions taken here. If you refer to your pro- 
gram you will find that 34,000 were enrolled 
in this Association in 1920. Last year there 
were something like 58,000 enrolled. I know 
that this was very largely accomplished 
through the efforts of county superintendents 
because county superintendents by resolutions 
got their teachers organized and, as a conse- 
quence, the teachers contributed their dollar 
willingly, most of them, to this fund. I agree 
with the gentleman who has spoken, that 
county superintendents should have a chance 
to go back to their own counties and in dis- 
cussions and with the right kind of propaganda 
get this across to their teachers so that they 
understand this proposition and so that they 
will come along 100 per cent. I am in favor 
of deferring action on this amendment until 
next year. 

J. W. Sweeney, St. Marys: I want to say 
that so far as Elk County is concerned, we 
have never levied the enrolment upon teachers 
of Elk County. Elk County has been there 100 
per cent from the very beginning of 100 per 
centers and has done so voluntarily. We have 
never even had to urge them to enroll. Dif- 
ferent districts come to institute ready to an- 
nounce at the opening of institute that that 
particular district has gone over the top in 
the matter of enrolment. They have always 
been ready for it. However, I want to say, too, 
that if this body sees fit to make the enrol- 
ment fee $2, we will go back to Elk County 
and will endeavor to get all our teachers to 
enroll even at the advanced enrolment rate. 
For those counties that have already taken 
action and fixed their dues for next year, which 
is the case in most of the counties of the State, 
I can’t understand how the superintendent is 
voing to come before that institute and justify 
his position in asking for additional money. 
If this thing can be carried through in some 
way to take care of the home for another year, 
the teachers back home will think it is con- 
siderate of their opinion to allow them to have 
a year to discuss the matter, and to that end 
I believe the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 
that visits every teacher can educate teachers 
up to that point between now and this time 
next year. 
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M. D. Hoffman, Philadelphia: I believe that 
this organization has gone on record as being 
in favor of welfare activities. I feel it would 
be unjust for this group to leave this thing 
in the air at this time. All that has been said 
regarding the situation in the counties is per- 
fectly true. It seems to me, therefore, that we 
should put a provision in this amendment that 
it should go into effect in 1931. Whatever de- 
cision is made at this time should take effect 
one year hence. I do not think we have a right 
to adopt a program and leave it blank. We 
ought to go home from here and present this 
matter to our teachers forcefully. If we let this 
thing become a matter of debate, of leaving it 
in the air, it will be very unsatisfactory. I 
think we can arrive at some procedure today 
by which this program can be put into effect. 
I want to know whether an amendment to in- 
sert “in 1931” is proper at this time. 

- DD, A. Kline, New Bloomfield: May I ask that 
the insertion that it become effective in 1931 
be put into the amendment of the committee? 

President: I think that could be taken care 
of in a resolution but could not be taken care 
of in the ainendment. 

M. D. Hoffman, Philadelphia: It seems to 
me that the amendment will depend upon our 
agreement as to when it is to take effect. I 
cannot see a legal objection to the insertion. 

President: The objection is that that part 
of the amendment was not read at the meeting 
of the Association yesterday. 

M. D. Hoffman, Philadelphia: Is not the 
amendment subject to amendment from the 
House of Delegates? Is not that what we are 
here for today? 

President: The amendment was read at the 
meeting last night and we can’t add new ma- 
terial to it today. I do think, however, that 
the House of Delegates would have the author- 
ity to pass a resolution making the matter of 
raising the dues to become effective in 1931. 

M. D. Hoffman, Philadelphia: Would that be 
in order previous to the passing of the amend- 
ment? 

William Emery, Bethlehem: Is it not with- 
in our province to add an amendment to the 
proposed amendment of the constitution? 

P President: That. would have to lie over for a 
ay. 

Paul E. Witmeyer, Columbia: I feel very 
deeply on this subject of the Lloyd Mifflin 
Home for the simple reason that I was in on 
the proposition from the beginning. I would 
like to take just a minute to tell something of 
that home. There are two items that have come 
up before the House which have taken up a 
great deal of our time. One is the matter of 
buying land. I would like to say that the com- 
mittee on Teachers’ Home has never had in 
mind a big developing scheme, but just as fast 
as the Association will permit and can permit 
financially, as far as buying land is concerned, 
we have in mind the addition of land close to 
the Home which controls the greater part of 
the water power and water rights of the Home. 
So as far as deferring the action of raising 
revenue is concerned, frankly, I think that 
since we voted last year to do some welfare 
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work we should not and cannot defer this for 
another year. t‘inancially the committee would 
like to do whatever the Association can do. We 
need money to carry on that Home. How much, 
the Association will have to decide. 

Edmund A. Thompson, Philadelphia: I feel 
that this thing ought to be settled now and 
should not be deferred, and I also feel that if 
there is any possible way out of this difficulty 
by which we can adopt the suggestion of the 
gentleman from Philadelphia deferring the 
dues to 1931, we ought to go about it. I sug- 
gest therefore for your consideration this plan: 
Why not pass a resolution temporarily, tab- 
ling the consideration of this amendment if 
that meets with the approval of the convention, 
and consider the proposition that has been 
made to make the increased dues effective in 
1931. When you have considered that, then 
you may take from the table the consideration 
of your amendment. If you will entertain such 
a motion, I will now move that we table the 
consideration of the amendment to the con- 
stitution temporarily. After the resolution is 
passed, you may consider the proposition of 
making the change of dues effective in 1931. 
Then after that you can take from the table 
for your consideration the amendment as it is 
now before you. 

Seconded. The question was called for. 

President: The question is: Shall the pro- 
— amendment be tabled? It is not debat- 
able. 

On vote the motion was lost. 

President: Now what about the motion of 
Superintendent Kline that the matter be de- 
ferred? 

Member: It seems to me that we are here, a 
rather selected few who represent 40,000 or 
50,000 school teachers back home. It also seems 
to me that before we raise the dues of those 
brothers and sisters back home, we should 
talk the matter over with them. If Mr. 
Kline’s resolution is voted on favorably, we 
can go back home and tell our teachers in the 
county about it and at county institute take up 
this matter and give the teachers who are pay- 
ing their dollars a referendum on it. Then we 
can take it up next year knowing how our 
teachers feel in the matter. 

President: Are there any further remarks? 

The motion, I believe, is to the effect that 
consideration of the amendment be postponed 
for one year. Motion carried. 

James C. Bay, Easton: I do not believe that 
our present financial situation has been suf- 
ficiently analyzed or that we have been pre- 
sented with financial data that will reasonably 
convince us that we stand in need of higher 
dues. I am wondering whether these things 
can’t be done on our present income of $105,- 
000. If the facts indicate that the things ought 
to be done and cannot be done on the $105,000, 
then I believe we should be furnished much 
more complete data than have been presented 
at this convention for consideration. I am al- 
together in sympathy with the Lloyd Mifflin 
Memorial Home. The welfare work is splendid. 
But it seems to me that $105,000 yearly income 
is enough to develop this Lloyd Mifflin project. 
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W. H. Cober, Belle Vernon: I wish to make 
this motion along another line. Every organi- 
zation that is doing business on a financial 
basis today has a budget. If a budget were 
prepared and presented to this organization, 
then we would know what we are doing. It 
seems to me at this time that it is only fair to 
the members back home to have this budget 
prepared for this coming year and present it 
and ask the Executive Council to keep expenses 
within this budget. I am in favor of a welfare 
fund but I am not at this time willing to go 
back home and thrust on those people dues of 
$2, $3, or $5. I offer the following motion: 
That the Executive Secretary prepare a budget 
to be presented to the House of Delegates at 
their first session next year of the actual ex- 
‘penses of this Association, so that the Execu- 
tive Council can act intelligently and keep 
within the budget in conducting their business 
in the future. 

Seconded. 

President: At the present time it is custo- 
mary to have the budget thoroughly prepared 
and presented to the Executive Council. The 
Executive Council adopted the budget this year 
after studying it carefully. 

James C. Bay, Easton: I think we should 
have before us in the budget a statement of 
the income estimated on the $1 membership 
basis and then on the $2 membership basis. 

W. H. Cober, Belle Vernon: I include that 
in my motion. 

Motion carried ‘unanimously. Bs 

T. T. Allen, East Stroudsburg: I notice on 
page 43 of the convention program that there 
is a balance of $30,328.72 in the permanent 
fund. On page 39 of the program we have list- 
ed under immediate costs to recondition Nor- 
wood and Cloverton three different items, one 
amounting to $8,000, one to $2,000, and one to 
$10,000, totalling $20,000. I would like to move, 
Mr. President, that this House of Delegates 
approve a transfer of as much money as may 
be necessary from the permanent fund in order 
to take care of the matter of repairs during 
the coming year, but the amount to be trans- 
ferred is not to exceed $20,000. 

Seconded. Carried. 

IV. Report of the Committee on Legisla- 
tiom—Charles S. Davis, Chairman, Steelton. 

Mr. Davis: The report of the committee on 
legislation is found on page 54. This was a 
very busy year and a successful year from a 
legislative point of view. The chairman of this 
committee would like to have thrown a few 
bouquets and hoped that the committee might 
have received some, but it is twenty minutes 
of twelve and we do not have much time. The 
report is before you. 

President: With no objections from the 
House the report of the committee will be re- 
ceived and filed. 

There were no objections. 

V. Report of Group Insurance—C. R. Fos- 
ter, President, Indiana. 

President: The group insurance report is 
next on the program. You have already had 
that report. Is there anything to be added to 
it? If not, we will pass on to the next item. 
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VI. Report of the Cleveland Meeting of the 
National Council of Teachers Retirement Sys- 
tems—T. T. Allen, P. S. E. A. Representative, 
East Stroudsburg. 

Dr. Allen: The report of your delegate to 
the National Council of Teachers Retirement 
Systems may be found and read on page 55 
and 56. I move that the report be accepted 
and placed on file. 

Seconded. Carried unanimously. 

VII. Report of Committee on Tenure Prob- 
lems—Albert L. Rowland, Chairman, Elkins 
Park. 

Dr. Rowland: The report of the committee 
on tenure problems is found on page 57 of 
the program. The president at yesterday’s 
meeting spoke in behalf of the work which the 
tenure committee has done and on the report 
which is prepared here so that I think no 
further word need be said by me. I am com- 
missioned by the committee to urge upon the 
House of Delegates that each delegate take 
back to his own constituents the significance of 
the step which has been made in this matter. 
It is important that you understand that this 
is the first and only piece of tenure legislation 
that has ever passed the general assembly of 
the State of Pennsylvania. The committee 
feels proud that it has accomplished this much. 
We are convinced that we must have time for 
this continuing contract to become a part of 
the consciousness of the boards of school di- 
rectors and teachers throughout the Common- 
wealth. When that time has elapsed, and it 
need not be too long, we can properly consider 
further steps but for the present we must have 
everyone in the attitude of regarding the 
teaching profession as permanent during com- 
petence and good behavior. 

President: I want to congratulate the com- 
mittee for the splendid piece of work which 
it has done. It has accomplished something 
very worth while. If there are no objections, 
the report of this committee will, be received 
and filed. 

There were no objections. 

VIII. Address—How Tenure Works in New 
Jersey, Frank G. Pickell, Superintendent of 
Schools, Montclair, New Jersey. 

IX. Unfinished Business. 

Edwin C. Broome, Philadelphia: 
please offer the following resolution: 

WHEREAS, The House of Delegates has 
voted to create a standing committee on Teach- 
ers Welfare, and 

WHEREAS, This committee must have 
some funds at its disposal if it is to perform 
any service for the teachers of this State; 

RESOLVED, That the Executive Council be 
authorized and is hereby instructed to request 
subscriptions of funds for the work of the 
Committee on Welfare, if there are insufficient 
funds for the purpose in the budget for 1930. 

We have agreed unanimously to continue one 
of the best things this Association has ever 
done, the worthy work of welfare. You have 
taken a noble step and I compliment you upon 
it. You have left it in the air, however, and 
have left your committee rather helpless to go 
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on with the work. It is for this reason that I 
offer the resolution. 

J. W. Sweeney, St. Marys: I move that we 
adopt this resolution. 

Seconded. Carried unanimously. 

Member: I move that we adjourn. Seconded. 
Carried unanimously. 

At 12:05 Noon the House of Delegates ad- 
journed sine die. 





Business Session of the P.S. E. A. 


At the closing general session of the New 
Castle Convention the Association transacted 
the following business: 

1. Approved the resolutions printed in full 

on page 335 by unanimous vote. 

2. Amended the constitution by adopting by 
unanimous vote the amendments ap- 
proved by the House of Delegates. 

President C. R. Foster announced the fol- 
lowing results of the election: 

President, W. Lee Gilmore, Oakmont 

Second Vice-President, C. C. Green, New 

Castle 
Committee on Legislation: 
John H. Adams, Pittsburgh 
Gerald Harrington, Scranton 
B. B. Smith, Connellsville 
J. W. Sweeney, St. Marys 
Holman White, Philadelphia 

Committee on Resolutions: 

C. A. Anderson, Brookville 
Franklin B. Hege, Mahanoy City 
Mrs. Mary S. McDonough, Scranton 
William H. MclIlhattan, Somerset 
Landis Tanger, Millersville 
Committee on Teacher Welfare: 

To serve for three years 

Edwin C. Broome, Philadelphia 

Ben G. Graham, Pittsburgh 
To serve for two years 

Francis B. Haas, Bloomsburg 

Robert E. Laramy, Altoona 
To serve for one year 

Jessie Gray, Philadelphia 

J. W. Sweeney, St. Marys 

A. M. Weaver, Williamsport 


N. E. A. STATE DELEGATES 

Officers of the Association 

W. Lee Gilmore, President, Oakmont 

Charles R. Foster, First Vice-President, 
Indiana 

C. C. Green, Second Vice-President, New 
Castle 

J. Herbert Kelley, Executive Secretary, 
N. E. A. State Director, Harrisburg 

Charles S. Davis, Chairman, Committee 
on Legislation, Steelton 

Ben G. Graham, Chairman, Committee on 
Resolutions, Administration Building, 
Pittsburgh 
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Julia Wade Abbot, 17th and Pine Streets, 
Philadelphia 

C. A. Anderson, Supt., Jefferson Co., 
Brookville 

James C. Bay, Supt., Easton 

Martha Boyer, 6420 N. 12th Street, Phila- 
delphia 

Arthur W. Ferguson, Swarthmore 

Calvin Hogg, Asst. Supt., Butler Co., 
Butler 

Irene Hower, County Superintendent’s Of- 
fice, Norristown 

Gertrude Lake, 1750 Napoleon St., Johns- 
town 

James Collins Miller, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia 

John H. Tyson,- High School, Upper Darby 

Ralph W. Wright, 127 Fourth Ave., Johns- 
town 


Elected by the House of Delegates 


A. P. Akeley, Supt., Coudersport 

M. S. Bentz, Supt., Ebensburg 

Angela Blewitt, 316 Phelps Street, Scran- 
ton 

Frances L. Bowers, 1906 W. Tioga St., 
Philadelphia 

E. R. Carson, South Hills High School, 
Pittsburgh 

Franklin Cartledge, 5020 Saul St., Phila- 
delphia 

Edwin D. Clauss, 2206 Union Blvd., Allen- 
town 

W. C. Crawford, Apollo 

B. M. Davis, Asst. Supt., Clarion Co., 
Clarion 

M. C. Demmy, Lititz 

Fred W. Diehl, Supt., Montour Co., Dan- 
ville 

Ruth Dunn, 611 Reed Street, Erie 

J. Linwood Eisenberg, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Slippery Rock 

John A. Gibson, Supt., Butler 

Jean Hagerty, 1244 Christian St., Phila- 
delphia 

William A. Herr, 586 W. Maple St. 
Hazleton 

James Hughes, Greensburg 

C. W. Lillibridge, Supt., 
Smethport 

J. A. Lubold, 53 West Craig St., Union- 
town 

Stacy E. Peters, Girls’ High School, Lan- 
caster 

S. H. Replogle, 595 Union Trust Bldg., 
Pittsburgh 

J. L. Roberts, Lock No. 4 

H. J. Rothermel, Berwyn 

R. M. Sherrard, Administration Bldg. 
Pittsburgh 

W. P. Trostle, Co. Supt., Clearfield 
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The Objectives of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association* 


C. R. FOSTER, PRESIDENT 
Pennsylvania State Education Association, Indiana, Pa. 


sociation published three interesting 
pamphlets entitled “Objectives of the As- 
suciation,” “The Teacher in Public Relations,” 
and “Professional Standards.” They have cir- 


Je recently the Michigan Education As- 


_ culated them among their own members and 


the officers of other state associations. The 
perusal of these interesting pamphlets suggest- 
ed to me the advisability of discussing with 
you tonight the purposes of our own Associa- 
tion. It might be well for us to pause for a 
moment and ask ourselves the identical ques- 
tions which were asked in the Michigan Asso- 
ciation, namely, What is the Michigan Asso- 
ciation? What is the major function of the 
Association? What is the purpose of the As- 
sociation? In Michigan their answer to these 
questions was as follows: 

“The Michigan Education Association is a 
voluntary democratic organization of the 
teachers of the*State. The major function 
of the Association is the promotion of educa- 
tion through the elevation of the teaching pro- 
fession. The purpose of the Association is to 
serve—the public, the profession, and the in- 
dividual members of the Association in ad- 
vancing educational interests and activities.” 
These are statements of clear-cut functions 
of the Association in Michigan. 

I wonder how many of our 59,000 members 
are familiar with the objectives of the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association as set 
forth in our Constitution. 

Article 2 of our Constitution says, “The 
purpose of this Association shall be to pro- 
mote the general educational welfare of the 
State, to protect and advance the interests 
of its members, to foster professional zeal, to 
advance educational standards, and to estab- 
_ and maintain helpful friendly relation- 
ships.” 

An analysis of this statement of purpose 
shows that the Association in Pennsylvania is 
strong for the same objectives as the one in 
Michigan. Our constitutional statement of ob- 
jectives suggests that the Association through 
its membership is interested in education as 
a state function. That means a relationship 
with the public. It is interested in teaching as 
a profession. That means highest ideals of 
Service and professional growth. It is interest- 
ed in the personal welfare of its members. 


* Delivered before the State Convention at New 
Castle, Pa., December 27, 1929. 


That means the personnel work of the Asso- 
ciation. 

As a state function, education is interested 
in the complete development of the individual, 
child or adult. The Association ought to en- 
courage, promote, and aid actively the indi- 
vidual child or adult to function on the high- 
est level of efficiency as a member of a demo- 
cratic society. It ought to assist and supple- 
ment other agencies that are seeking directly 
or indirectly to promote the general and edu- 
cational welfare. To this end it ought to co- 
operate with the Parent-Teacher Association, 
the National Education Association, the State 
School Directors’ Association, the Department 
of Public Instruction, or any other worthy 
agency which has for its purpose the promo- 
tion of education in the State and in local 
communities. It ought to initiate and support 
movements for better educational legislation. 
Our Association has in this respect a remark- 
able record through the many years of its 
history. The record of the Association this 
last year in matters of legislation is a fine 
example of what our Association can do with 
a worthy purpose and united effort. The Asso- 
ciation initiated the Continuing Contract Bill 
and the County Superintendents’ Salary Bill, 
and was happy to see them become law. It 
gave its hearty support to the Hess Bill, and 
to the bill which made it possible to advance 
salaries in First Class School Districts. I think 
it is highly important for the Association 
to develop ways and means for cooperating 
with the State Department of Education and 
with the Colleges and Universities in promot- 
ing education. 

One of the finest services which the Asso- 
ciation could render in connection with its 
public service objective would be to maintain a 
publicity service in order that we might keep 
the public informed of the purposes, condi- 
tions, needs, and progress of education from 
the kindergarten to the university. The As- 
sociation is organized in its permanently em- 
ployed staff to do just such work in a more 
thorough manner than has been done in the 
past. I am referring to publicity work over 
and above the publicity which is maintained 
by the Association through its official Journal. 

In connection with this first objective of 
our Association, it might be well to call your 
attention to the importance of maintaining 
adequate financial support for public educa- 
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tion in Pennsylvania. There are those who 
are in positions of power in our state today 
who maintain that the schools are costing too 
much and that appropriations ought to be cur- 
tailed. There is no basis of facts, either com- 
pared to educational costs in other states in 
the Union, or in actual local facts, to support 
such a position. We all recognize the fact that 
educational costs have been rising, but we also 
recognize that school enrolments have increas- 
ed very rapidly, especially in the high schools, 
that enriched programs have been demanded 
by the public to meet individual needs, that 
costs of building materials and school sup- 
plies have increased, that material costs in 
education have advanced just as they have 
in other departments of life, that salaries 
have advanced to meet higher demands in 
' professional preparation of teachers. These 
and many other changed conditions brought 
about by changed situations in the industrial 
and social world have had their inevitable 
tendency to increase school costs. 

There is no evidence that Pennsylvania is not 
able to support adequately its public schools. 
This Association must be wide awake to use ev- 
ery influence to get the financial support of the 
public for an adequate school system, and to 
combat political or other influences which are 
at work to curtail public expenditures where 
they are most needed. In this connection, I 
hope the members of this Association will ever 
keep in mind the necessity for stopping any 
sources of wasteful procedures and practices, 
involving the expenditure of public school 
funds. This we owe to the public and to our 
profession. Public education rests upon the 
will of the people. The people through their 
representatives create, judge, and make 
changes in their general policy whenever need 
arises. The legal ‘power lies inherently in the 
people and not in a professional organization 
like our State Association. No teacher, prin- 
cipal, or superintendent has any legal power 
to make or change policies. This association 
does have the right to influence and create 
favorable public opinion and it is its business 
to do so. 

Our constitution also suggests as a second 
outstanding objective of the Association, in- 
terest in teaching as a profession. We are in- 
terested in professional growth in advancing 
educational standards. 

We desire to promote among the members 
of the profession, the highest ideals of service. 
We want to develop in the teachers of the 
state a sense of personal responsibility for 
raising the professional standards of the 
teaching profession. To this end the Associa- 
tion has been advocating more thorough prep- 
aration for teachers. Our official platform puts 
it this way—“We advocate the ideal of four 
years of professional training above a four- 
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year high school course, the A.B. degree or 
its equivalent, as the minimum goal of pro- 
fessional training for all public school teachers 
in the Commonwealth, and five years of pro- 
fessional training above the high school course, 
the A.M. degree or its equivalent as the mini- 
mum goal for junior and senior high school 
students. 

We are advocating a more careful system of 
selection of entrants to the teacher training 
institutior’s of the State. 

We ought to give more attention through 
our department of research to the problem 
of studying and disseminating facts pertaining 
to questions that affect the welfare and best 
interests of teachers as a professional group. 
We ought to cooperate with state, national, 
and international education organizations. 

Our Association has adopted a Code of 
Ethics for the teaching profession in Pennsy]l- 
vania and has as a part of its organization a 
permanent commission on Professional Ethics 
of the Association. We are through this policy 
promulgating and maintaining ethical stand- 
ards which are bound to help our profession. 

As a stimulus to the growth of our profes- 
sional interests, the Association is conducting 
six district conventions in the State. There 
are great possibilities in these district con- 
ventions. They are meant to reach the great 
mass of our membership. It was my privilege 
to attend all of these conventions this year. 
My observation and experience with them this 
year lead me to suggest that while we have 
made an excellent beginning in the promotion 
of this phase of the Association’s work, we 
need to give more attention to its development. 
The annual meeting of the Association ought 
to center largely around the work of the 
House of Delegates and the professional work 
of the Association ought to be conducted 
through the meetings of a proper number of 
convention districts. This was the opinion of 
Doctor Noonan when he retired as President 
last year. My experience leads me to the same 
conclusion. 

These convention districts are all asking 
for more money. They ought to have more 
money, but it will be impossible to provide 
them with adequate funds until the members 
of the Association are willing to place more 
money in the central treasury through an in- 
crease in the dues. More serious attention 
ought to be given to the preparation of these 
district programs. I have great hope for the 
future success of these district conventions. 
We ought to give them our hearty support. 

In meeting the second of these great objec- 
tives of our Association there seems to be 
abundant evidence that teaching is very rapid- 
ly becoming a great profession. In support 
of this statement, I want to quote some of 
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the facts presented in one of the Michigan 
State Education Bulletins: 

1. Within the past five years there has de- 
veloped a demand for the preparation of state 
and national ethics and for the creation of 
committees or commissions to interpret and 
to apply these codes in specific cases. 

2. Within the last ten years, thousands of 
dollars have been expended on research in the 
field of the curriculum and in other education- 
al fields. 

3. Within the past few years experimental 
schools and educational laboratories have been 
established in such universities as Yale, Co- 
lumbia, Chicago, Minnesota, Iowa, Wisconsin, 


* and Michigan. 


4, Within recent years many normal schools 
have changed from two-year institutions to 
four-year teachers’ colleges. 

5. Within the past ten years, the Michigan 
Education Association has grown from a mem- 
bership of a few thousand to a membership of 
over 80,000.” 

I might add that the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association has grown to a membership 
of over 59,000. 

6. The following summary furnished by the 
National Education Association furnishes 
much evidence that teaching is very rapidly 
becoming a profession. 

A DECADE OF ACHIEVEMENTS 

Then 

1919 

$635.00—Average salary of teachers 1,30 
High School—Average certification requirement.... 

40,000--Summer school attendance 250.000 

25—Teachers Colleges 

230,689—College and University enrolment.. 

1,600,600—High school enrolment 
$750,000, iin epee for public school edu- 

cation 
5—State Tenure Laws 
5—State Retirement Rg 
0,000—Members in the N. 


. & A. 
200; 000—Members in State Education ‘Asso- 
ciations 


Now as to a third great objective of our 
Association as outlined in our constitution, 
i. e., the personal welfare of its members— 
to protect and advance the interests of its 
members. 

I take it that this objective implies that 
our Association ought to study the personal 
and professional problems of the individual 
teacher—to promote movements looking toward 
improved professional, social, and economic 
status, consistent with the best public policy. 

Some material advancement has been made 
in the last decade in the matter of better sal- 
aries for teachers, the average yearly salary 
having increased from $635 in 1919 to $1,300 
in 1929, and yet this amount is a very moder- 
ate competence considering the preparation 
which a teacher is required to make today. 
There should be no backward steps in this 
respect. The Association should be alert to 
combat any tendencies to lower salaries and 
should use every worthy influence to place this 
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average upon a still higher basis. One of the 
most important matters which has been brought 
to my attention as President this last year has 
been the practice by some school boards in 
some of the districts of the State of requiring 
teachers to pay a stipulated amount in the 
form of graft to be reappointed to their posi- 
tions. I was informed that a certain township 
school board in the hard coal section of the 
State demanded $50 from each teacher for re- 
appointment. This case was handled by the 
officers of the Association in a vigorous man- 
ner, but broke down because the teachers were 
afraid to see the case through. We have assur- 
ances from the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction that such school boards will be 
prosecuted to the fullest extent of the law, 
through the Attorney General’s Office, if any 
teacher is willing to present an affidavit stat- 
ing that any school board or school board mem- 
ber has made such a demand. 

I am sure that this Association will back 
its President and its Executive Council in 
giving every support to the teachers who have 
to contend with this indefensible situation. 
Word ought to go out to every such offending 
district in the State that this Association will 
not stand for the continuance of such practice. 

Teachers need to have some assurance of 
continuance employment, if they are to do 
their best work. The practice in certain sec- 
tions of the State of dismissing teachers in a 
wholesale manner is not to the credit of our 
great State. One of the accomplishments of 
the Association during this last year affect- 
ing the welfare of the teachers of this Com- 
monwealth was the passage of the Continuing 
Contract Bill. While this bill is not every- 
thing which we ought to have in the way of 
tenure legislation, it at least establishes the 
principle of continuous employment. It also 
requires that teachers be notified of the inten- 
tion of school boards to dismiss them. This is 
a great step in advance. Teachers ought to 
make sure that they sign the form of contract 
provided for in the new law. If there is any 
difficulty about it in any way, a teacher or a 
superintendent ought to get in touch with the 
Department of Public Instruction. Our tenure 
committee has taken the position that this new 
law ought to be given a fair trial before any- 
thing further is attempted in tenure legisla- 
tion. I think that this is exactly the right 
position to take. 

During this last year the Association launch- 
ed a welfare program which in the opinion of 
your retiring President is one of the greatest 
things which the Association has undertaken 
for the personal welfare of the members of 
the Association. This welfare program consist- 
ed of a movement within the Association to 
take care of needy former teachers who were 
not included in our State Retirement System, 
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the establishment of a teachers’ home, and 
the inauguration of a Group Insurance Plan 
for the members of the Association. All of 
these worthy projects originated in the House 
of Delegates at the Reading Convention last 
year. I do not intend to take much of your 
time to discuss these matters as you have 


been kept thoroughly informed in _ the 
columns of the Journal throughout the entire 
year about their progress. The New Castle 
Convention Number of the Journal contains 
the reports of the committees appointed by 
the President under the mandate of the House 
of Delegates to make a study of these welfare 
projects and their recommendations relating 
to the same. 

The committee on Former Teachers recom- 
mends that the Association assume responsi- 
bility for providing the difference between the 

- amount that these teachers will receive under 
the Hess Bill, and any income which they 
may have and a competency amounting to $40 
per month. The Association would be required 
to expend $18,000 next year, $14,300 for 
the next four years, and a rapidly diminish- 
ing amount until 1948, when the vanishing 
point would be reached with these old teach- 
ers. Thirty thousand teachers contributed upon 
a voluntary basis $15,000 for this work this 
year, which proved a very keen interest in this 
part of the Association’s program. The mem- 
bers of our Association ought to keep in mind 
the fact that 44 of these former teachers re- 
ceive less than $5 per month from the State, 
under the provisions of the Hess Bill, and 
that the average which the almost 400 teachers 
receive is less than $14 per month. There are 
many very needy cases among this group. It 
would be a great pity if this most worthy 
project of the Association were not to be car- 
ried to its ultimate conclusions. It cannot be 
done on the basis of the present membership 
dues of $1 per member. 

The Committee appointed to study the ques- 
tion of a teachers’ home had scarcely been 
appointed when a very unexpected event tran- 
spired. Dr. Houston Mifflin of Columbia, Penn- 
sylvania, who knew nothing about the interest 
of the Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 
ciation in a teachers’ home, made a proposition 
to the teachers of Columbia, Pennsylvania, 
offering them his estate for this very purpose. 
The Columbia teachers realizing that this was 
too big an enterprise for them to handle, and 
knowing of the interest of our Association, 
recommended to Dr, Mifflin that he make the 
offer to our Association. Dr. Mifflin took the 
matter up with enthusiasm and a conference 
was arranged with Dr. Mifflin, his lawyer and 
banker in Columbia, and the officers of the 
Association, with the result that this beauti- 
ful estate, valued at $60,000, was given to the 

Association and accepted by the Executive 
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Council for the Association, under the same 
authority which-made it possible for the Ex- 
ecutive Council to acquire our Headquarters’ 
property in Harrisburg. 

This beautiful property has been described 
so often in the Journal that I do not intend to 
take your time to do so now. I simply state 
to you that if it is the Association’s policy to 
go ahead with this project, it ought to prepare 
our property for the reception of guests at 
the earliest possible moment. We have appli- 
cations on file right now for those who are 
anxious to enter such a home. The Committee 
on Teachers’ Home which has had this matter 
under consideration for the past year, has 
made some very important recommendations 
to the House of Delegates relating to the 
Home. One of these regulations is to the effect 
that every person entering the Home either 
pay his or her own way, or have the necessary 
amount come to the management from some 
other fund. No member shall be a free mem- 
ber. I call your attention to this recommen- 
dation because there is no intention in any 
sense to make this home a charitable institu- 
tion. 

The Lloyd Mifflin Memorial Home then is to 
serve two classes of teachers: 

1. Teachers convalescing from illness. 

2. Teachers who find themselves alone in the 
world without a home or without relatives 
with whom they could live. 

The home would be an ideal place for them 
to spend their declining years, amid beautiful 
natural surroundings, genial companionship, 
where they can pay their own way. The As- 
sociation, through its Executive Council, em- 
ployed a firm of Architects and Engineers 
who have suggested a fifty-year development 
plan for this home. It is worked out on the 
unit plan. The Association can go ahead and 
develop one unit at a time in accordance with 
its means. This project will require some ad- 
ditional money to prepare the home for the 
reception of guests. We hope to build up an 
endowment fund and a building fund through 
the sale of life memberships and bequests. 
If we were to raise our dues to $2 per year, 
we could not only take care of our former 
teachers, but get started and keep going to- 
ward the establishment of this most worthy 
enterprise and would place Pennsylvania at 
the top of the list in the State Associations 
in welfare work for its teachers, as well as 
in magnitude of membership. I cannot help 
believing that the teachers of this State will 
enthusiastically support this project when 
they once understand its beneficent purpose. 

The other welfare project initiated by this 
Association was the Group Insurance Project. 
The Committee mandated by the House of 
Delegates was appointed immediately follow- 
ing the Reading Convention. With the Kelp 
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of our Research Secretary, Mr. Gayman, it 
studied its problem and came before the Ex- 
ecutive Council with a very definite report, 
recommending a plan submitted by the Equit- 
able Life Assurance Society of the United 
States, which had competed with several In- 
surance Companies in submitting plans. The 
Executive Council proceeded to close the ar- 
rangements with The Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society of the United States, and took 
out a Master Policy with that organization. 
We were just ready to put this plan into effect 
as we had already received an application from 
a unit which had met all the conditions when 
we were informed by the State Insurance Com- 


‘missioner that we could not legally proceed 


because of an act which had been passed at 
the last session of the legislature, limiting 
such group insurance to Labor Unions only. 
The legal phase of the question rests upon the 
definition of what constitutes a labor union 
for purposes of insurance. Learned lawyers 
think that we can qualify under the law, others 
think that whether we can or not, we ought 
to be allowed to proceed, as our Master Policy 
was taken out before the bill became law. The 
matter is now in the hands of the Attorney 
General. This matter has been held in abey- 
ance by these State officials for many weeks. 
We had hoped that we would have the decision 
by the time this convention convened. This is 
a very worthy project. I hope the Association 
will ultimately put it into effect. 
I have given this welfare work of the As- 
sociation considerable time in this address, be- 
cause of its importance. My sincere hope as 
your retiring President is that the next ad- 
ministration will carry these projects to a 
successful fruition. If this welfare program 
is maintained and continued it will be abso- 
lutely necessary for us to raise the dues of the 
Association to $2 a year. There is a mistaken 
notion among some of our members that the 
$1 membership will provide for all present 
and future needs of the Association. In con- 
sidering this question we must take into 
consideration that the Association has under- 
taken many projects since the constitution was 
adopted in 1920, which were not contemplated 
at that time. Among them are the following: 
1, Purchase and operation of Permanent Head- 
quarters. 

2. Subsidies to Convention Districts. 

3.Payment of expenses to State delegates to 
the N. E. A. Convention. 

4, Increase in the number of clerical assistants 
in the Headquarters’ staff. 

5, Research service. 

6.Relief of Former Teachers in financial dis- 
tress. 

1. Acquisition and development of the Lloyd 
Mifflin Memorial Home. 

& Group Insurance. 
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9. An increase in the number of committecs 
and in the number of meetings which 
they hold has added very materially to the 
costs of running the Association. 


Many of the state associations have larger 
membership dues than Pennsylvania. Our lead- 
ing competitor in activities, enthusiasm, and 
all those things which go to make a great as- 
sociation—California—has a membership fee 
of $3 a year. I hope the teachers will willingly 
agree to give the Association this meager ad- 
ditional support, which will enable it to con- 
tinue the forward-looking program which it 
has undertaken. 

In conclusion, let me call your attention 
briefly to the last objective mentioned in our 
constitution which suggests that we ought to 
establish and maintain helpful, friendly rela- 
tionships. We are cooperating with the N. 
E. A. in a very fine way. Our Association is 
giving enthusiastic support to the worthy proj- 
ects of this national organization. This is just 
as it should be and such support ought to be 
continued. 

One of our distresses during the last few 
years is the seeming lack of a fine working 
relationship with the Department of Public 
Instruction. This is not as it should be. 


As your retiring President, may I express 
the hope that these two great organizations 
may be found working harmoniously together 
for our common cause—the development of our 
great common school system. The Association 
ought to be alert to maintain friendly relation- 
ships with any and all friendly agencies in- 
terested in any phase of educational advance- 
ment. 





The New Educational 
Renaissance in Europe 


Geneva is ideal in its location, surroundings, 
and all that its history means for a convention. 
Under the spell of its mountains, a great peo- 
ple of international character have builded up 
a republic, the like of which the world has 
never seen. It was in this ideal location and 
with this splendid people as host that the W. 
F. E. A. held a nine-day conference. 


Europe is shaking off the shackles that have 
held the educational systems fast in the years 
gone by. International hatred has given way 
to a better understanding, and the school 
teachers of Europe have glimpsed the vision of 
international peace. 

The convention had international features, 
international personalities. The spirit of in- 
ternational good fellowship which it engender- 
ed will have its effect for one hundred years 
to come.—William M. Davidson, Superintend- 
ent, Pittsburgh. 






Abstracts of Addresses 


the New Castle Convention and for the 

delegate or member who was but could 
not attend every meeting of the Convention we 
print here abstracts of some of the addresses 
given at general, section, and department meet- 
ings. 


Fie the member who was not present at 


What May We Expect of the 
Beginning Teacher? 


(1) Of all beginning teachers we fairly ex- 
pect a respectable social and educational back- 
ground. 

(2) We may also expect the beginning 

. teacher to believe in the task and its worth- 
whileness. 

(3) A third sine qua non for the beginning 
teacher, closely connected with the view of na- 
ture and nurture, is faith in the individual 
child. 

(4) The beginning teacher cannot succeed 
unless he approaches his task with confidence 
in the efficacy of cooperative effort, and skill 
at organizing cooperation. 

(5) The beginning teacher must enter the 
work determined to keep on growing, though 
his constancy in this resolution will depend 
much upon the stimulus of the system into 
which he falls. 

(6) The training institution has not done 
its duty unless it equips the beginning teacher 
with a spirit of reliance upon expert super- 
vision. 

(7) In conclusion, let us train the beginner 
to a stability of philosophy.—William A. Cook, 
Professor of Education, University of Cincin- 
nati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Training Teachers in the Science of 
Education 

Teachers often think of the science of edu- 
cation as very remote from their practical 
duties. They are sometimes afraid of the de- 
vices which are used by students of this sci- 
ence. For example, the methods of measuring 
school results by means of tests have often been 
regarded by teachers as likely to lead to un- 
just and harmful criticisms of their work. An- 
other example of fear and distrust can be 
found in the fact that teachers are baffled by 
the intricacy of some of the laboratory methods 
which have been used in the study of reading 
and in the study of children’s number ideas. 

If teachers can be brought to understand 
that scientific studies are not directed pri- 
marily to the criticism of present methods but 
to the discovery of better methods of teaching, 
they will come to realize that fundamental 
scientific studies bear the same relation to 


practical teaching that physiology bears to 
medicine. 

A striking illustration of the way in which 
science and practice supplement each other can 
be found in the fact that the distinction be- 
tween oral and silent reading was discovered 
by laboratory psychologists. The necessity of 
remedial teaching in arithmetic and the meth- 
ods of carrying on such teaching have been far 
more adequately described as a result of sci- 
entific study than they were by practical 
teachers. 

The fact is that there is no real reason for 
the aloofness between science and practice 
which often exists—Charles H. Judd, Dean, 
School of Education, University of Chicago. 


Essentials of Method 


Since the acquisition of knowledge depends 
so largely on one’s power to pursue independ- 
ent study it is essential that he be taught how 
to study in each group of allied subjects. The 
inference is that there is a more or less spe- 
cific methodology peculiar to each group. It 
should be evident that the ability to read a 
blueprint most effectively is developed in the 
study of mechanical drawing. The proper in- 
terpretation of a problem in mathematics can 
best be made in the mathematics class. The 
significance of facts and principles in any of 
the inductive sciences can best be ascertained 
in the period devoted to the study of the in- 
ductive sciences. An equally valid statement 
can be made concerning the most effective 
method to study geography, history, or any 
of the other subjects. 


The use of “Learn to Study” readers is at 
best only a temporary expedient employed to 
supply an evident need. When teachers gen- 
erally recognize the need of teaching pupils 
how to study they will give it the proper 
amount of attention in each subject.—S. FE. 
Weber, Associate Superintendent in Charge of 
Personnel, Pittsburgh. 


Making Research Function 


The general functions of educational re 
search are to measure and to refine educational 
procedures and practices and to ascertain the 
best ways of extending the education of all our 
people. The more particular function of edu 
cational research is to improve the school— 
that agency which society has established for 
the purpose of giving to its future citizens the 
tools of, the keys to, and a desire for, know! 
edge. Educational research is eminently worth 
planning for and paying for. 

Although much valuable research has bee! 
and is being conducted in education, it must 
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be admitted that a science of education is only 
in the stage of infancy—in fact, it has scarce- 
ly outgrown its swaddling clothes. We are a 
long way from knowing the most worth-while 
aims of education and the most effective means 
of realizing those aims. We are a long way 
from knowing the best methods of spending 
our educational funds, and we are as far from 
knowing the best methods of instructing and 
caring for the pupil. At present—and it has 
always been thus—educational procedures are 
being dictated largely by tradition, opinion, 
and rule-of-thumb methods rather than by the 
facts and the laws of science. Our educational 


. ideals will not be realized until scientific pro- 


cedure replaces traditional practice. By this 

means only can the public school opportunities 

be realized. 

In order that educational research may func- 
tion more fully in its contributions to school 
procedure, the following seem necessary: 

1. That educational research in the main be 
practical research rather than pure re- 
search, particularly in those instances 
where research is financed by public funds. 

2. The results of research should be made 
known to a larger number of teachers, 
school employees, and those interested in 
education. 

3. The teaching profession must constantly be 
on its guard to distinguish between real 
research and so-called research, placing a 
premium on real research and a penalty on 
so-called research. 

4, Every school and school system should have 
a research program each year based on 
the most urgent needs of the local situa- 
tion —Ward G. Reeder, Professor of Edu- 
cational Research, Ohio ‘State University. 


Are We Ready to Push the County Unit 
System of Administration? 


The expression “Equal Educational Oppor- 
tunity” for all the children of the State seems 
to be a watch word in every State of the Union. 
I wonder whether it would not be more appro- 
priate for us to adopt the slogan “Adequate 
Educational Opportunity” for all children. It 
is easily possible to think of it in terms of 
offering adequate educational opportunities to 
the boys and girls especially of our rural 
schools. The Legislature of Pennsylvania in 
recent years has been liberal in providing the 
means whereby the rural schools may be im- 
proved decidedly. It has been written into the 
law that it is the duty of school boards to close 
the one-teacher schools and consolidate them 
into larger units. In addition the Legislature 
has placed in the hands of the school boards 
of the State the authority to provide for trans- 
portation of school children and has made lib- 
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eral appropriations to this end and also pays 
appropriation for closed schools. At the same 
time the State has promoted a road-building 
program second to none in the country with 
the result that thousands of miles of improved 
road have been constructed. In spite of this 
fact, we still have in Pennsylvania more than 
7,000 one-teacher schools in which more than 
200,000 children are not receiving adequate 
educational opportunity. Very many of these 
schools of inferior type are located on the 
above mentioned improved roads. 

Unless we are greatly mistaken the county 
unit of organization will accelerate consoli- 
dation tremendously. If we are to equalize edu- 
cational opportunity either the school must be 
taken to the child or the child taken to the 
school and if we are to provide adequate edu- 
cational opportunity these schools must be of 
such a character that they will offer the oppor- 
tunities that will adequately prepare boys and 
girls for life—Robert C. Shaw, Department 
of Public Instruction, Harrisburg. 


How Tenure Works in New Jersey 


The teacher’s work is peculiarly open to 
criticism on subjective grounds. No one knows 
this better than the teacher herself. She is 
dealing every day with pupils from many 
homes. Her personal relationship to the pupils, 
her mannerisms, her voice, her culture (or lack 
of it), her dress, her hair, her recreations, her 
every act is under scrutiny. The judgment as 
to her worth in the school system may turn 
upon something which has little to do with 
her value to the community as a real teacher 
of children. In no field of skilled endeavor is 
the work of an individual more apt to be 
judged upon non-technical. grounds. 


The very fact that a tenure law makes it 
impossible to dismiss a teacher upon such 
flimsy grounds is full and sufficient justifica- 
tion for its passage. Anyone who is familiar 
with the history of education knows that the 
democratic impulse and ideal of our people 
will make it impossible, and wisely so, to place 
education entirely in the hands of experts. 
The voice of the people must be heard. A ten- 
ure law guarantees to teachers that while that 
voice may and shall be heard, it shall be 
backed by more than opinion before it shall 
end the career of a good teacher.—Frank G. 
Pickell, Superintendent of Schools, Montelair, 
N. J. 





There can be no doubt that a school system 
profits by the expenditure of some of its re- 
sources in helping teachers to go beyond the 
initial training on the basis of which they 
were admitted into the profession.—Charles 
H. Judd. 





Report of the Committee on 
Revision of the Constitution 


December 27, 1929 
To the House of Delegates of the P. S. E. A.: 

I. Dur committee has held three meetings 
the past year and has considered all of the 
suggestions received regarding amendments to 
the constitution of the Association. These sug- 
gestions may be summarized, as follows: 

1. Structural changes 

a. To conduct the professional work of the 
Association through the Convention Districts 
and to make the state-wide meeting the assem- 
bly of the House of Delegates for the purpose 
of formulating policies, transacting business, 
considering legislation, acting on the reports 
of working committees, and stating the atti- 
tude of educators on problems vitally affecting 
the general welfare of teachers. 

b. To consider a different method of deter- 
mining the personnel of the executive council. 

c. To provide adequate financial support 
for the Convention Districts so that a larger 
number of teachers may be brought in annual 
contact with a rich, virile, worth-while pro- 
gram. 

2. Changes in departments. 

8. Selection of place of holding the annual 
convention. 

4. The association year. 

5. Membership dues 

a. Sliding scale. 

b. Flat increase. 

6. Financing the welfare work of the as- 
sociation. 

a. Relief of former teachers in financial 
distress. 

b. The Lloyd Mifflin Memorial Home. 

ce. Group Life Insurance. 

7. Ex officio State Delegates to N. E. A. 
Conventions. 

8. Special representative to the National 
Council of Teachers Retirement Systems. 

II. Study of constitutions of other State 
Education Associations. 

H. E. Gayman, director of research, made a 
detailed study of the constitutions of thirty 
State Education Associations as a basis for 
suggested improvements in our own constitu- 
tion. His findings may be briefly summarized 
thus: 

1. The constitutions of the various State 
Education Associations are made to fit local 
conditions. 

2. Convention Districts whose programs are 
built around the professional aspect of cur- 
ricular subject matter are approved, without 
exception, by the states so organized. 


8. The Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation is carrying on the broadest and most 
varied professional program of any of the 
states. 

4, Only one state, Rhode Island, has lower 
membership dues in its State Association than 
Pennsylvania. Witness the following summary: 


Rhode Island has the lowest dues 

Six States—Idaho, Indiana, Maryland. New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Tennessee 

Seven States r 

Fourteen States 

One State, Utah. Se 

Two States—California and Texas 

Montana .2 of 1% of annual salary 


New York has a sliding scale determined by 
salary: 
Salaries under $1,000 oe 
Salaries $1,000 to $1,500 .........., 


Salaries $1,500 to $2,500 
Salaries $2,500 and over 


The New York sliding scale, if applied to 
Pennsylvania on the salary classification of 
1927-28, would produce the following revenue 
annually: 

No.of Dues per 
Teachers Individual Total 

14,549 $1.00 $14,549.00 


1.50 28,747.50 


2.00 38,938.00 
3.00 13,320.00 


$95,554.50 


III. Financial Needs of the Association. 

The income of the Association from annual 
dues of $1.00, from advertising in the PENN- 
SYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, and from other ac- 
tivities has been sufficient until the past year 
to finance the: work contemplated by our con- 
stitution. In fact, we have been able to ex- 
pand our work beyond that contemplated by 
our constitution adepted in 1920 by 


1. Organizing convention districts 

2. Purchasing permanent headquarters 

8. Adding a department of research 

4, Expanding our staff of workers from 2 
to 9 

5. Publishing three extra numbers of the 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL a year 

6. Paying a goodly part of the necessary ex- 
penses of full quotas of State delegates to the 
annual convention of the N. E. A. 

7. Giving monthly checks to former teachers 
who lost their allowances when the Barr Bill 
was declared unconstitutional 

8. Securing group life insurance for all ac- 
tive members 


Salary Range 
Less than $1,000 
$1,000 but less than 


19,469 
4,440 
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9. Developing the Lloyd Mifflin Memorial 
Home for teachers 

More than a year ago, however, it was evi- 
dent that the Association’s welfare program 
could not be extended without additional 
money. Accordingly, the House of Delegates 
at Reading, December 27, 1928 approved a 
resolution requesting a contribution “of 50 
cents a member or over for the year 1929 for 
the purpose of creating a fund for the financial 
aid of former public school teachers of this 
State who retired prior to January 1, 1919.” 
Pursuant to that action President Foster ap- 
pointed a committee of seven with E. C. 


_ Broome, chairman, Philadelphia. That com- 


mittee has received contributions totaling $15,- 
604.89, representing contributions on a 50 
cent basis of 31,209 members, approximately 
one-half of our membership in the P. S. E. A. 
Our committee questions whether that method 
of raising welfare funds is a good one, first, 
because it does not distribute the burden 
equally upon our membership; and second, 
because it does not produce sufficient funds 
to meet an expanding program of welfare 
work. 


IV. Conclusions. 


In our study of our constitution and its 
operation we have reached certain definite con- 
clusions, some strictly regarding our consti- 


tution, others, which may be termed extra- 
constitutional. These conclusions may be sum- 
marized, as follows: 

1. The structural changes, while desirable, 
are not of paramount importance at this time, 
except the change to provide additional 
revenue, 

2. The constitution would. be improved by 
a re-alignment of departments based upon 
these principles: 

a. Departments should correspond with the 
permanent administrative branches of educa- 
tional service, such as higher education, secon- 
dary education, elementary education, super- 
intendence, classroom teachers. These divisions 
may be termed latitudinal, administrative, the 
woof. 

b. Sections and round tables should be or- 
ganized on the basis of subject matter, such as 
English, mathematics, science, vocational edu- 
cation, health, fine arts, library. Such di- 
visions may be termed longitudinal, functional, 
the warp. 

The “warp and woof” theory of professional 
organization sets up an ideal, difficult of re- 
alization because of conservatism, mind-set, 
and established custom, but it is worthy of 
careful consideration. 

While we do not consider a revamping of 
our departments of paramount importance at 
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this time, we suggest the following list of de- 
partments for future consideration: 

. Higher Education 

. County Superintendence 

. District Superintendence 

. Supervising Principals 

. Secondary School Principals 

. Elementary School Principals 

. Secondary School Classroom Teachers 

. Elementary School Classroom Teachers 

. Fine Arts 
10. Vocational Education and Practical Arts 
11. Health Education 

3. The final selection of the place for hold- 
ing the annual convention should be left to the 
Executive Council. The House of Delegates 
should receive invitations. (Approved Dec. 
27, 1929.) 

4. The present three Association “years” 
serve the best purposes of the Association: 

a. Membership and Journal—school or 
academic year, Sept. 1 to Aug. 31. 

b. Officers, Convention, and Budget—Cal- 
endar year, Jan. 1 to Dec. 31. 

c. Fiscal—July 1 to June 30. 

5. If the House of Delegates accepts the 
welfare program approved by the Executive 
Council, it will be necessary to raise the mem- 
bership dues. 

6. In order to place the chairmen of the 
two standing committees of the Association on 
the same basis, the chairman of the committee 
on legislation ought to be ex officio a State 
Delegate to the annual convention of the N. 
E. A. (Approved, Dec. 27, 1929.) 

7. There is a discrepancy in sending a dele- 
gate to the National Council of Teachers Re- 
tirement Systems and in not sending a dele- 
gate to other equally important national as- 
sociations. Since our Public School Employes’ 
Retirement Board sends its secretary to the 
National Council of Teachers Retirement Sys- 
tems, it is unnecessary for the P. S. E. A. to 
send an additional representative. 

(The House of Delegates rejected this re- 
commendation and approved the following 
resolution: That the Executive Council select a 
representative to attend the National Council 
of Teachers Retirement Systems and, in order 
to cover this question so there will be no over- 
lapping of the problem with the Retire- 
ment Board, this representative shall be 
some one who is interested in and properly 
qualified to continue the study from year to 
year if selected to do so, but this representa- 
tive shall not be one of the members of the 
Retirement Board. The expenses of the repre- 
sentative shall be paid by the Association.) 


V. Recommendations. 


1. We recommend an additional standing 
committee, a committee of seven on Teacher 
Welfare, elected by the House of Delegates. 
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To make this recommendation effective we pro- 
pose that Article VII of the constitution be 
amended so that it will read as follows: 

There shall be three standing committees 
of this Association: a committee on Resolu- 
tions, a committee on Legislation, and a com- 
mittee on Teacher Welfare, the first two to 
consist of as many members as there are de- 
partments of the Association, exclusive of the 
Executive Secretary of the Association, who 
shall be a member ex officio; the third to con- 
sist of seven members elected by the House 
of Delegates with terms of three years each. 
Three members of the first committee on 
Teacher Welfare are to be elected for one year, 
two for two years, and two for three years. 
The members of the first two committees shall 
be elected for a term of two years by the 
House of Delegates on ballot forms prepared 
by the Executive Council on the day previous 
to the last day of the Association’s annual 
meeting. They shall begin their terms of ser- 
vice immediately following the meeting at 
which they are elected and continue in office 
until their successors are duly elected. (This 
amendment was adopted, Dec. 27, 1929.) 

2. We recommend the addition of the fol- 
lowing article to the constitution: 

Article XVI, (a). Powers and Duties of the 
Committee on Teacher Welfare. 

The Committee on Teacher Welfare shall act 
as members of the Board of Trustees of the 
Lloyd Mifflin Memorial Home, subject to such 
rules and regulations as may be prescribed by 
the Executive Council and the provisions in- 
corporated in the deed of gift of that property. 
(This article was added, Dec. 27, 1929.) 

8. We recommend that the annual dues for 
active and associate members be increased 
from $1 to $2, and that life dues be increased 
from $10 to $50. To make this recommen- 
dation effective we propose that Article III 
of the Constitution be amended so that it will 
read as follows: 

Any person actively engaged in educational 
work in Pennsylvania may become an active 
member of this association by paying the an- 
nual dues of two dollars. Any person inter- 
ested in education may become an associate 
member by paying the annual dues of two dol- 
lars. Any active member may become a life 
member of this association by paying the life 
dues of fifty dollars. Only active and life mem- 
bers shall have right to vote or hold office. 
(Action on these amendments was deferred 
for one year.) 

Respectfully submitted, 
JOSEPH F. NOONAN, Chairman 





Cyrus H. K. Curtis, Philadelphia publisher, 
has given Ursinus College, Collegeville, $200,- 
000 to start a fund for a new natural science 
building which will cost $450,000. 
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Pennsylvania School Press 
Association 


A total of 180 student editors, reporters, 
business managers, and faculty advisers at- 
tended the fourth annual convention of the 
Pennsylvania School Press Association in the 
George Washington Junior High School, New 
Castle, Friday, December 27, 1929. In this 
registration the staffs of 63 high schools were 
represented. 


The feature speaker of the day was Mar- 
garet M. Sullivan of South High School, Cleve- 
land, who spoke on the subject, The School 
Paper and Publicity for Education. Another 
out-of-state speaker was Joseph M. Murphy, 
Director of the Columbia Scholastic Press As- 
sociation, New York City. Mr. Murphy spoke 
on High Lights in Judging Publications. 

At the final general session, Lambert Green- 
awalt, president of the Association, read a 
list of standard policies for the P. S. P. A. 

Twenty very splendid speeches were given 
at sectional meetings by student staff members 
and faculty advisers during the morning ses- 
sion. As a social diversion for the boys and 
girls, a dance was sponsored in the school 
gymnasium from 3:30 until 5:00 P. M. The 
climax of the day’s activities was the banquet 
at 5:30 in the school cafeteria which was at- 
tractively decorated in green and white. 

Officers elected for the year 1930 were: Pres- 
ident, Lambert Greenawalt, York; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Gale R. Kirschner, Sharon; Secretary- 
Treasurer, M. Elizabeth Matthews, Harris- 
burg; Executive Committee, Florence B. Beit- 
enman, Reading; Clyde F. Lytle, Kutztown; 
Francis Mechlin, Pittsburgh; Mildred Run- 
yeon, Reading; K. Fife Sterrett, Monessen; 
Charles F. Troxell, Philadelphia; Gertrude L. 
Turner, Abington; Rachel S. Turner, Blooms- 
burg; and Miriam Wendle, Williamsport. 

CRITICAL SERVICE 

The Pennsylvania School Press Association 
announces a Critical Service for school publi- 
cations put out anywhere in the State. The 
committee is: Chairman, Gertrude L. Turner, 
3208 Baring Street, Philadelphia; Newspapers, 
Annie Campbell, Altoona High School, Al- 
toona; Magazines, Mrs. Mary A. Anderson, 
Perry High School, Pittsburgh; Financial, Gale 
R. Kirschner, Sharon High School, Sharon. 
The charges are: 

Criticism 
Detailed Criticism 

For criticism, send two recent issues of your 
magazine or four recent issues of your news- 
paper to the member of the committee detailed 
for the service. 

For detailed criticism, send the same to the 
chairman of the committee, to whom any in- 
quiries for additional information may be 
addressed. 





The Pennsylvania State College 


Three-Score-Ten and Five 


ERWIN W. RUNKLE 
College Historian, Pennsylvania State College 
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Evan Pugh Wm. H. Allen 
N February 22, 1930, The Pennsylva- 
nia State College reaches its seventy- 
fifth birthday. It happened in this way. 

The Philadelphia Society for the Promrtion 
of Agriculture, whose motto was ‘“Venerate 
the Plow,” met at the sign of the Cock in 
Front Street in 1785, forming one of the two 
oldest Agricultural Societies in the United 
States. This organization fostered the indus- 
trial interests of the State, urged the forma- 
tion of County Societies, and was instrumental 
in establishing the Pennsylvania State Agri- 
cultural Society. The latter jssued a call for 
a State Convention on March 8, 1853, for the 
purpose of founding an institution for the 
education and training of the farmer and for 
experiment in agriculture. The Convention met 
in the Senate Chamber in Harrisburg with 
thirty-six counties represented. The Philadel- 
phia Society for the Promotion of Agriculture 
had nine delegates. 

This convention, a unique origin for a col- 
lege, a real State-wide and democratic pro- 
cedure, voted the necessary steps for the for- 
mation of an agricultural school which re- 
sulted in the present college in Center Co. 

A charter which proved to be impracticable 
was approved in 1854, but no organization was 
effected under its terms. A new and revised 
charter was adopted in 1855 by the Legisla- 
ture, and signed by Governor James Pollock 
on February 22. “An institution for the edu- 
cation of youth in the various branches of sci- 
ence, learning, and practical agriculture as 
they are connected with each other” was 
launched. 


John Fraser 


Thos. H. Burrowes James Calder 

Aided by an appropriation of $50,000 from 
the State in 1857, conditioned upon an equal 
amount being raised by the friends of the col- 
lege, by a donation from the State Agricultural 
Society, by subscriptions from various coun- 
ties, and by the Elliot Cresson legacy of $5,000, 
the land and necessary buildings were ac- 
quired and the school was opened February 
16, 1859, with an enrolment of 119 the first 
year. That it was representative of the Com- 
monwealth is shown by the fact that thirty- 
eight counties were represented. Two hundred 
acres of land were donated by General James 
Irvin of Center County and an additional two 
hundred were purchased at $60 per acre. The 
panic of 1857 and the failure of the Contrac- 
tor on account of increased cost of materials 
led to the completion of but one-third of the 
originally designed structure. 


The war came on and the struggle for exist- 
ence, not to speak of growth, became more 
and more acute. Had it not been for the larger 
movement (which these pioneers foresaw and 
in which they participated), the Morrill Land- 
Grant Act of 1862, this experiment of the 
people would doubtless have failed. No class 
graduated in 1864, and the struggling college 
furnished a remarkable quota of its students 
and teachers in the prosecution of the Civil 
War. One hundred and nine officers and stu- 
dents enlisted, and fifty-five per cent of the 
enrolment took part during the conflict. When 
with faith in the future and the vision of a 
united country, with the Great West to be- 


. come an empire of teeming millions, the Land- 
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Joseph Shortlidge Geo. W. Atherton 
Grant Act vetoed by President Buchanan in 
1859, but signed by President Lincoln in 1862, 
became a law, new hope and courage were in- 
stilled in the hearts of the founders, Watts, 
McAllister, Miles, Elwyn, Hiester, Pugh, and 
others. 

Thus was The Pennsylvania State College 
refounded in 1863 by compact of Nation and 
State, and the “Faith of the State” pledged in 
perpetuity to the Keystone link in the great 
chain of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities 
created in every State of the Union. The Penn- 
sylvania State College was thus translated 
into the Agency to embody the Faith of the 
State, growing with the years as the People’s 
College, a genuine experiment in the democ- 
racy of education, the crown of the Free Pub- 
lie School System of the Commonwealth. Its 
growth has not been without struggle and 
vicissitude. It had to fight for its very life, 
in holding the Land-Grant undivided, against 
the unjust and rapacious claims of other in- 
stitutions. It was not until the act of 1867, 
supplemented by that of 1872, that the endow- 
ment of a half-million held in trust by the 
Commonwealth was assured. With the excep- 
tion of an appropriation of $49,900 in 1861 to 
complete Old Main and the payment in 1878 
of a mortgaged indebtedness, authorized by 
the act of 1866, the college was relatively neg- 
lected by the State, forced to do its varied 
work on the interest of the Land-Grant en- 
dowment, and the small additions from fees 
and sales. It made bricks without straw during 
the experimental: period which ended in 1882 
with the election of George W. Atherton to 
the presidency. Since 1887, no session of the 
Legislature has failed to give direction and 
support to the purpose. 


Ten presidents have headed the institution, 
their terms varying from one year to twenty- 
four years. Four were born in Pennsylvania, 
Evan Pugh, Thomas H. Burrowes, James Cal- 
der, and Joseph Shortlidge; William H. Allen 


was born in Maine, and John Fraser, in Scot- . 


Edwin #. Sparks 


John M. Thomas’ Ralph D. Hetzel 


land. The last four presidents, covering really 
the period of development of the college, of 
consistent, steady, and continuous growth of 
policies and work, were George W. Atherton, 
born in Massachusetts, Edwin Erle Sparks, in 
Ohio, John Martin Thomas, in Vermont, and 
Ralph D. Hetzel, in Wisconsin. 

The Pennsylvania State College at three- 
score ten and five resolutely faces the future. 
President Hetzel is building a new Penn State, 
typified by the renewing structure of New 
Old Main, its rising frame of steel the modern 
symbol of strength, surrounded by the weath- 
ered and tested stones of the Old Main of 
seventy years. Its tower new in every part, 
clothed in light, is the beacon of Penn State’s 
ideals, and radiates in glow and chimes a spir- 
ited welcome to all the earnest sons and daugh- 
ters of the Commonwealth. The physical edu- 
cation building and the main engineering 
building have just been completed, also the 
hospital (gift of the potato growers of Penn- 
sylvania), and the girls’ dormitory (donated 
by the grange). Another unit of the men’s 
dormitory group, the botany building (first 
unit in the science group in the School of Ag- 
riculture), and a new unit in the chemistry 
group are nearing completion. Work is being 
vigorously prosecuted on the mineral indus- 
tries building, a second unit for liberal arts, 
the new power plant, and the reconstruction 
of “Old Main,” erected from 1857 to 1863. 
This is a part of the story of outward changes. 


The inward history of change and develop- 
ment is yet more significant. A real freedom 
to teach, a more liberal environment in which 
to learn, an unwonted emphasis upon essen- 
tials of growth, with a corresponding tendency 
to give untrammelled expression to the individ- 
ual efforts of each, a continuous search for 
avenues of service to the Commonwealth— 
these are some of the spiritual factors which 
are moulding a new and inner Penn State 
while the campus is undergoing an almost 
complete transformation. 
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The President for 1930 


W. Lee Gilmore, who was elected president 
of the Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion for 1930 at the New Castle convention, 
was born in North Beaver Township, Law- 
rence County. He attended the public schools 
of the district and graduated from the North 
Beaver Township High School in 1896. After 
- completing the course at the State Teachers 
College, Slippery Rock, in 1902, he attended 
Central University, Indianapolis, and received 
the A.B. degree in 1905. He earned the B.S. 
degree and B.S. in Education from the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh in 1918. 

Mr. Gilmore taught five years in the rural 
and village schools of Lawrence County and 
was a ward principal in New Castle for five 
years. He was appointed superintendent of 
Lawrence County Schools by the late State 
Superintendent, Nathan C. Schaeffer, in 1907. 
He received three successive elections to this 
position, in 1908, 1911, and 1914. 

Mr. Gilmore resigned the superintendency 
in Lawrence County in February, 1916, to 
accept the position of supervising principal 
of Oakmont Schools, Allegheny County, the 
position which he now occupies. 

Mr. Gilmore is a member of Xi Chapter of 
Phi Delta Kappa and of the Allegheny County 
Principals Round Table. He is also a member 
of the Unity Club, the N. E. A., and the De- 
partment of Superintendence. He has been ac- 
tively identified with the Department of Su- 
pervising Principals of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association since its creation and 
has served as its president for three succes- 
Sive years, 

When Mr. Gilmore was introduced in the 
convention, by the retiring President, Charles 
R. Foster, of the State Teachers College, In- 
diana, he responded as follows: 

Mr. President, Ladies, and Gentlemen: 

I am deeply appreciative of the high honor 
conferred upon me by this great organization 
in selecting me for its President. It is a great 
| Satisfaction to know that your friends and 
co-workers place this confidence in you. It is 
also a matter of much gratification that this 
| significant honor and recognition should come 
to me at a meeting held in this, my native 
county, where I was engaged in school work 
for nineteen years. 

I am not unmindful of the duties and re- 
Sponsibilities of this position, and I approach 
it with trepidation when I think of the edu- 
cational standing, capacity, prestige, ability, 


and leadership of the men and women who 
have preceded me in this office. 

I pledge my energy and all the talent with 
which I have been endowed to give to all the 
teachers of this great Commonwealth the best 
in service, satisfaction, and accomplishment 
of which I am capable. 





The Atlantic City Convention 
of the 
Department of Superintendence 


FEBRUARY 22-27, 1930 


This convention, which will be attended by 
10,000 educational leaders, will be held in the 
world’s largest auditorium, located on the fa- 
mous boardwalk, Atlantic City, N. J. 

The convention theme, Education in the 
Spirit of Life, will be reflected not only in the 
practical and scientific nature of the educa- 
tional studies reported, but also in a gigantic 
pageant portraying an adventure of education 
in the realm of leisure. Hundreds of adults 
and children of Atlantic City and other New 
Jersey cities will take part in this spectacle. 

Features of the meeting include an extensive 
exhibit of books, apparatus, furniture, school 
supplies and equipment of every sort used in 
school operation from building materials to 
lead pencils. The movietone will be exhibited 
for the first time as an educational device. The 
radio companies will cooperate by broadcasting 
parts of the programs. They value their time 
at a little more than $10,000 an hour. 

The following Pennsylvanians have accept- 
ed places on the programs: 

Edwin C. Broome, superintendent of schools, 
Philadelphia. Speaker — Administrative 
Group IX—Health and Physical Educa- 
tion. Monday, February 24, at 2:30 P. M. 

C. H. Garwood, superintendent of schools, Har- 
risburg. Chairman—Discussion Group II— 
Instruction: Methods of Teaching. Tues- 
day, February 25, at 2:30 P. M. 

John A. H. Keith, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg. Speaker— 
Administrative Group I—State Depart- 
ments of Education. Wednesday, February 
26, at 2:30 P. M. 

. F. Kennedy, associate superintendent of 
schools, Pittsburgh. Speaker—Administra- 
tive Group VIII—City Assistant and Dis- 
trict Superintendents. Monday, February 
24, at 2:30 P. M. 

Joseph F. Noonan, superintendent of schools, 
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Mahanoy City. Chairman—Discussion 
Group I—Instruction: Materials of Teach- 
ing. Tuesday, February 25, at 2:30 P. M. 
S. E. Weber, associate superintendent of 
schools, Pittsburgh. Speaker—Discussion 
Group VIII—Personnel: Rating and 
Standards. Tuesday, February 25, at 2:30 
P. M. 
TRANSPORTATION 
A fare and a half for the round trip has 
been granted by the Trunk Line Association 
on the identification certificate plan. Write P. 
S. E. A. Headquarters, 400 N. Third St., Har- 
risburg, Pa. for an identification certificate. 
Dates of Sale—Feb. 18-24 
Return Limit—Midnight, March 5 
Validation—At regular railroad ticket of- 
fices in Atlantic City 
Thirty-Day Ticket—In addition, the carriers 
have authorized sale of round-trip tick- 
ets with return limit of thirty days from 
date of sale at one and three-fifths fare. 
Neglect—No adjustment of fare can be made 
for anyone who neglects to secure in ad- 
vance the railroad identification certificate 
and to purchase a round-trip ticket. 
PENNSYLVANIA HEADQUARTERS 
Pennsylvania Headquarters will be at John 
R. Hollinger’s new hotel, the Madison, on 
Illinois Avenue, near the Traymore. There, 
on Tuesday evening, February 25 at 6:00 P. 
M., the annual Pennsylvania Dinner will be 
held, price $2.50. Make reservation early. 





Northeastern Convention District 
BLOOMSBURG, MARCH 7 AND 8 

The Northeastern District of the P. S. E. A. 
is greatly enthused over the big convention 
it is planning to hold at the State Teach- 
ers College, Bloomsburg, March 7 and 8. 
Among the prominent speakers on the program 
are Frank D. Slutz of Dayton, Ohio, Earle 
D. Bruner of the George Junior Republic As- 
sociation of Western Pennsylvania, Carl 
Schrader of the State Department of Massa- 
chusetts, Hollis M. Dann of New York Uni- 
versity, John A. H. Keith, State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, and Ben D. Wood 
of Columbia University. 

Other convention speakers are Deputy Su- 
perintendent C. D. Koch of Harrisburg, Fred- 
eric A. Godcharles, State Librarian, and Leo 
H. King and Mabel Kirk of the Teacher Train- 
ing Extension of the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege in Harrisburg. 

Many school districts are planning to de- 
clare Friday, March 7, a holiday so that all 
teachers may be in full attendance at every 
session. 

Many important conferences are scheduled 
for Saturday morning in the junior and senior 
high school departments. 
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Schoolmen’s Week and the 
Southeastern Convention 
District of the P. S. E. A. 


The seventeenth annual Schoolmen’s Week 
convention in joint meeting with the South- 
eastern Convention District of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Association will be held 
at the University of Pennsylvania, April 2 
to April 5. 

The General Committee in charge of School- 
men’s Week is constituted as follows: 

Representing the University: Arthur J. 
Jones, Chairman, Professor of Secondary Edu- 
cation; Le Roy A. King, Secretary, Professor 
of Educational Administration; Harry T. Coll- 
ings, Professor of Commerce; J. P. W. Craw- 
ford, Professor of Romantic Languages and 
Literature; John Dolman, Jr., Director of Sum- 
mer School; Francis M. Garver, Professor of 
Elementary Education. 

Representing the State: Armand J. Gerson, 
Associate Superintendent, Philadelphia; M. S. 
Bentz, Superintendent of Schools, Cambria 
County; Norman W. Cameron, Principal, State 
Teachers’ College, West Chester; Edward S. 
Ling, Superintendent of Schools, Abington; 
Roland G. Deevers, Principal, Taylor Allder- 
dice High School, Pittsburgh; William H. Mc- 
Ilhattan, Supervising Principal, Brookville 
Public Schools. 

Professor William C. Ash of the University 
of Pennsylvania will have charge of the Vo- 
cational Education conferences. 

The officers of the Southeastern Convention 
District are: W. Carson Ryan, Jr., Swarthmore 
College, president; Samuel L. Chew, district 
superintendent, Philadelphia, vice-president; 
Sydney V. Rowland, superintendent, Radnor 
Township, secretary. 

The committees are now engaged in formu- 
lating the programs and engaging the speak- 
ers, announcement of which will be made in 
the next issue of this Journal. 

Philadelphia Teachers Association, School 
Districts suburban to Philadelphia, Temple 
University, and Drexel Institute will make con- 
tributions to further the success of these meet- 
ings. 

Any inquiries relative to this convention 
should be addressed to L. A. King, Room 113, 
Bennett Hall, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





HANDEL’S MESSIAH was rendered by a chor- 
us of 100 voices in St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, 
Catasauqua, on January 2 and on Sunday, 
January 5, in Holy Trinity Lutheran Church, 
Bethlehem, under the direction of I. H. Bar- 
tholomew of South Side High School by the 
music department of the school. 
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Ella P. Smith 


Ella P. Smith, who 
retired from the teach- 
ing profession last 
year, was_ recently 
awarded by the Board of 
Directors of Downing- 
town a life membership 
in the P. S. E. A. for her 
long and faithful service 
in the local schools. 


Miss Smith was born 
in Bridgeport, Montgomery County, where she 
received her early education before her fam- 
ily moved to Downingtown. She graduated 
from the Downingtown High School in the 
spring of 1882, and in the fall of the same 
year began her long successful teaching career 
in the Brandywine Township schools. The next 
year she was elected to a position in the Down- 
ingtown Public Schools where she served con- 
tinually for the last forty-five years. She 
taught in all grades, from the first to the 
eighth inclusive. 

Her high school training was supplemented 
from time to time by courses at the University 
of Pennsylvania and at the Pennsylvania 
Chautauqua at Mt. Gretna, where she intensi- 
fied her training in musie and in natural sci- 
ence, the major subjects she taught in the 
local schools. 








Western Convention District 
PITTSBURGH, APRIL 11 AND 12 


The Western Convention District of the 
Pennsylvania State Education ‘Association has 
joined with the Enlarged Conference on Edu- 
cation in Western Pennsylvania to hold its 
annual meeting in Pittsburgh on Friday and 
Saturday, April 11 and 12, of this year. 

S. Todd Perley of Avalon is president of the 
Western Convention District, and Dean Grov- 
er H. Alderman of the University of Pitts- 
burgh is president of the Enlarged Conference. 

Speakers for the general program have not 
yet been announced, but a very high standard 
may be expected if one may judge from the 
quality of the speakers engaged for depart- 
mental and sectional programs. Among these 
are: 

C. S. Evenden, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; Carter Alexander, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University; Edwin Reeder, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; Rob- 
inson Jones, Supt., Cleveland, Ohio, Public 
Schools; W. W. Charters, Ohio State Univer- 
sity; Griffith Taylor, University of Chicago, 
formerly of University of Australia; Hughes 
Mearns, New York University. 
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Southern Convention District 
LANCASTER, APRIL 11 AND 12 


The Southern Convention District of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association will 
hold its meeting on April 11 and 12 in Lan- 
caster. William Mather Lewis, president of 
Lafayette College, and Rollo Walter Brown, the 
well-known lecturer on the “Creative Spirit” 
and kindred subjects, have been engaged as the 
main speakers for the convention. President 
Lewis will speak on Friday evening and Dr. 
Brown will give two lectures on Saturday fore- 
noon. 

Plans for a reception to be tendered by the 
Lancaster teachers are well under way, and 
the programs for the section meetings of Sat- 
= forenoon will be finished at an early 

ate. 





Schoolmasters Rotary Club 
Luncheon 
ATLANTIC CiTy, FEBRUARY 27 
Here is the proposed program for the lunch- 
eon of the Schoolmasters Rotary Club at At- 
lantic City: 
Place: Hotel Chelsea 
Time: Thursday, February 27, 1930 
Hour: 12 of the clock sharp 
Wax Works: President Frank Cody; U. S. 
Commissioner William John Cooper; A. 
E. Winship, Editor; Hon. Frank P. 
Graves, N. Y. State Commissioner of Edu- 
cation; Hon. Francis P. Blair, Illinois 
State Commissioner of Education; Hon. 
E. W. Butterfield, New Hampshire State 
Commissioner of Education 
All of the people mentioned are to appear 
on a five-minute program, each to “pull his 
stunt,” main one of the past year—calculated 
to aid digestion. Each “stuntster” will be in- 
troduced by an appropriate “story,” something 
after the type used a year ago—if any re- 
member back that far. 
The Atlantic City Rotary Club will join the 
group. 
—FRANK D. Boynton, President 
Schoolmasters Rotary Cluh 





Conference of Supervisors and 
Teachers of Home Economics 


The Third National Conference of Super- 
visors and Teachers of Home Economics will 
be held Monday and Tuesday, February 24 and 
25, in conjunction with the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Education 
Association which convenes in Atlantic City, 
N. J., February 23. 

The Chelsea Hotel is the headquarters for 
this conference, and the meetings will be held 
in the Lake Como Room of that hotel. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


John P. Gibbons 


John P. Gibbons of Plains is the newly- 
elected superintendent of Ashley Schools. Mr. 
Gibbons was selected from a list of forty who 
made application for the position. 

Superintendent Gibbons, who entered upon 
his new duties January 6, is an alumnus of 
Susquehanna University. Previous to serving 
the schools of Duryea as superintendent, he 
filled school positions in Plains, among them 
the principalship of Plains High School. He 
had also taught in other districts of the county. 
Mr. Gibbons has occupied state and county 
offices in organizations of educators, and as 
delegate he has represented educational groups 
in many conventions. 





Pennsylvania Forensic League 
CHARLES H. MEYERHOLZ 


Executive Secretary, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The Pennsylvania Forensic League is now 
cooperating with the National Oratorical Con- 
test at Washington, D. C., in staging oratori- 
cal contests on subjects relating to the Con- 
stitution of the United States. The whole State 
was formerly divided among seven different 
newspapers. All but two newspapers have with- 
drawn their support. During the year 1930 the 
State of Pennsylvania is divided into three dis- 
tricts. The western district consisting of 
twenty-five counties is under the control of the 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette in all matters concern- 
ing promotion and publicity. The counties in 
the northeastern part of the State are under 
the control of the Scranton Republican. The 
great central area of the State is taken care 
of by the Forensic League both as to promo- 
tion, publicity, and the conduct of the contests. 
Each of these three districts will choose a 
winning orator to represent that district in 
the National Zone Contest. The final State con- 
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test of the League will be held at Philadelphia 
on May 10 and the winner there will receive 
highest honors as State orator. However, the 
three winners in the three districts will go 
into the National Zone Contest. It is probable 
that one of these three orators will win the 
State contest at Philadelphia. All oratorical 
contests, both for the State and National or- 
ganization, will be carried on through the 
county and section contests as far as prac- 
ticable. 

The Forensic League is also cooperating 
with the National Band and Orchestra con- 
tests. The winning band in the state contest 
at Philadelphia will represent the State of 
Pennsylvania in the National Band contest, 
and the winning orchestra in the State contest 
will represent the State in the National Or- 
chestra contest. 


The committee on required numbers for 
band, orchestra, and chorus has reported as 
follows: 

Band Requirements in State Contest 
Egmont Overture—RBeethoven—Oliver Dit 

son, 179 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 

Class B- Song of the Marching Men—Hadley—Oliver 

Ditson Co. 

Class C Bridal Song from Rustic Wedding Symphony 
— Goldmark — Carl Fischer, Cooper 
Square, New York 

Numbers 1, 5, and 6 of Schumann Suite—G 
Schirmer, New York 

Class FE Attila Overture—Karoly—Carl Fischer 


Class A 


Class D 


Band Requirements in National Contest 
Class A Egmont Overture—Beethoven—oO. D. (New) 
Class B Princesse Jaune Overture—Saint-Saens—C. 
F. (New) 


Class C Light Cavalry Overture—Suppe—Fillmore 


Orchestra Requirements in State Contest 

Class A Finlandia—Sibelius—G. Schirmer 

Class B- Air Plaintif au Gigue—Henry Hadley—(C12! 
Fischer 

Class C Country Dance No. 
Ditson 

Class D Minuet from Second Symphony—J. Haydn— 
I. Berlin 

Class EF At the 
Fischer 


Orchestra Requirements in National Contest 
Class A Meistersinger Overture—Wagner (FH)—C 
F. T2120 
Class B Unfinished Symphony—Franz Schubert (F)— 
G. Schirmer 
Class C0 Andante Cantabile from first Symphony— 
Beethoven (SF)—C. Fischer 


Chorus Requirements for State Contest 
Girls’ Glee Clubs 
Class A The Nightingale—Tschaikowsky—Birchard. 
No. 592 
Eugen Hildach—Ditson, No. 1425 
from ‘“Jephtha’—Handel 
Series—No. 9124, 6. 


1—Beethoven—Oliver 


Spinet—Elizabeth Clarke—Car!l 


Class B’ Spring: 

Class C Smiling Dawn 
School Choral 
Schirmer 

Glorious Forever — Rachmaninoff — Boston 
Musie Co., No. 1030 
Class E Prayer from Haensel and Gretel—Humpe!- 
dinck—Ditson, No. 14218 


Boys’ Glee Clubs 
House by the Side of the Road—Gulesion— 
Ditson, No. 14150 
Class B Softly at Nightfall the Moonlight Comes 
Stealing—Kountz—Witmark, No. 2285 


Class D 


Class A 


(Turn to page 382) 
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Each month this section contains official communications and general information which the Department desires to 
bring to the attention of school officials, teachers and oth ers interested in the public schools of the Commonwealth 





Superintendent’s Message 

The organized movement to make known Pennsylvania’s attractions and achieve- 
ments is a commendable project—one in which every citizen should participate. Teachers 
can effectively advance this movement by making Pennsylvania such a definite theme in 
instructional procedure as will insure greater emphasis on and a more intensive study 
of the State’s accomplishments. Pennsylvania’s history can best be understood and ap- 
preciated in terms of its antecedents and genesis. Rich in resources and beautiful scenery; 
outstanding in contributions to art, literature, music, and science; notable for its many 
shrines; and preeminent in history—ours is an 
unusual heritage. It is the duty and responsi- 
bility of teachers so to transmit this heritage 


that it may through widened circles become 
the possession of all. 
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Teacher Preparation in Pennsylvania 
Its Present Status and Future Outlook 


DR. JOHN A. H. KEITH 
Address delivered before the P. 8S. EB. A. at New Castle, Dec. 27, 1929 


ject, naturally divided my presentation 

into two main points,—the first dealing 
with the present status of teacher-preparation 
in Pennsylvania in terms of facts and evalu- 
ation, while the second, dealing with the future 
outlook of teacher-preparation in Pennsylva- 
nia, is a matter of present trends and sheer 
prophecy. 


To President, in assigning this sub- 


PRESENT STATUS 


The present status of teacher-preparation in 
Pennsylvania is not as simple as it seems. 
The most obvious thing and the easiest to get 
at statistically is found in the qualifications 
of the present teaching personnel in Penn- 
sylvania. On November 1 of each year each 
of the 2,582 school districts of Pennsylvania 
is expected to file an application for State 
appropriation. I say expected to file, because, 
even now, two months after the date legally 
due, we are still expecting more than a hun- 
dred uf these reports. And even if all reports 
had arrived on November 1,we could not pos- 
sibly have checked them by this time. We shall, 
therefore, have to use the data for 1928-29 as 
a basis for this phase of the discussion. The 
most startling thing about the data is that 
there were 60,787 full-time teachers and su- 
pervisors in the public schools of Pennsylvania 
last year, showing an average of thirty-two 
pupils per teacher, as compared with fifty- 
five pupils per teacher in 1870. This raises a 
collateral issue of local and State financing 
which can not be discussed in the time allotted 
to this address. 


Rapip GROWTH IN STANDARD QUALIFICATIONS 

In 1920-21, only 70.5% of the teaching force 
had standard qualifications. In 1926-27, six 
years later, there were 86.1% of our public 
school teachers with standard qualifications. 
In six years, therefore, the percentage of 
teachers with standard qualifications had in- 
creased 14.6%—or at the rate of approximately 
2.5% a year. In 1928-29, only two years later, 
the percentage of teachers with standard qual- 
ifications had risen to 91.8%,—an increase of 
5.7% in two years. There are two generic reas- 
ons which underlie this accelerated rate of in- 
crease, viz.: the cumulative effect of the State- 
wide program of better preparation for teach- 
ers which was to become effective with Sep- 
tember 1, 1927, and the increase of State-aid 
made available by the 60% and 75% preferen- 
tial reimbursement rates made operative by 


the General Assembly of 1925. By this legis- 
lation many districts were made financially 
able to employ for the first time teachers with 
standard qualifications. 

Viewed over an eight-year span, the per- 
centage of teachers with standard qualifica- 
tions has increased from 70.5% to 91.8% with 
better figures in sight for the current and 
future years. 

TYPES OF STANDARD QUALIFICATIONS 

Pennsylvania has recognized by law two gen- 
eric types of standard qualifications, viz., col- 
lege graduation and normal school graduation. 
There is a third type of preparation represent- 
ed by the standard certificate, created by the 
State Council of Education to bridge over a 
chasm that was pretty wide at one time, but 
which is rapidly narrowing. There was also, 
for a short period, a partial certificate, which 
led by somewhat easy stages to the standard 
certificate. Then there was and is an emergency 
certificate, which is designed to enable Super- 
intendents to keep their schools going. The 
ethical integrity of our Superintendents will 
save this certificate from abuse. If not, the 
State Council of Education can and will, by 
a resolution twenty words or less in length, put 
an end to it. In 1928-29 there were only 335 
emergency certificates issued by County and 
District Superintendents. While Pennsylvania 
is a large State, it is highly improbable that 
there were even 335 real emergencies in teach- 
er-supply. 

The partial certificate, to which brief ref- 
erence has been made, served well its day and 
generation, but that day is almost over. Last 
year there were 4,628 persons teaching in our 
public schools on partial certificates. No part- 
tial certificates have been issued since Septem- 
ber 1, 1927, so that the source of supply has 
been cut off. Partial certificates are being re 
placed by college provisional, normal school, 
and standard certificates. In another four years 
the partial certificate will be a thing of the 
past. We should thank the inventor of this 
certificate even while telling him that it is an 
obsolete model. 

STANDARD CERTIFICATES 

The next grade of certificate is known as the 
standard certificate-——created by the State 
Council of Education—in two forms, the tem- 
porary and the permanent standard. Last year 
15,335 persons taught in our public schools 
on standard certificates. This number equals 4 
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trifle more than 25% of the total teaching 
force. Over half of them are teaching in 
fourth-class districts, and constitute a little 
more than one-fourth of the whole number of 
teachers in these districts. The following table 
shows how standard certificates are distributed 
in Pennsylvania: 





Standard Certificates 


@ of Total 
Teachers 





nn No. 


of 
Teachers 


Number | 








First-Class Districts 11,789 
Second-Class Districts 7,81 
Third-Class Districts 
Fourth-Class Districts 











The standard certificate situation 


- sylvania is a very interesting one. It will be 


remembered that teachers in service were given 
generous credit for their teaching experience 
toward this certificate. This generosity has 
been criticized; but unjustly, it seems to me, 
for we now have fewer teachers with the stand- 
ard certificate than we had three years ago. 
The generosity has been repaid by those to 
whom it was extended by a voluntary im- 
provement of their qualifications. I dare say 
that more than half of our standard certificate 
holders are definitely working for the normal 
school certificate or college degree. The other 
half are in the upper-age brackets and time 
will soon solve whatever problems exist locally 
and individually regarding this matter. A de- 
velopment worthy of notice is the fact that 
the number of temporary standard certificates 
being issued is decreasing rapidly. 

From the foregoing it is evident that the 
standard certificate is soon to go the way of 
all the earth. Another ten years will reduce 
it to a very minor status—even below, let us 
say, the present status of the partial certificate. 
And yet we should be deeply. appreciative of 
the wisdom that, in the State-wide program for 
better-prepared teachers, devised a way to 


| capitalize for the children cf the State the 


teaching experience of thousands of teachers 
and at the same time insure that preparation 
would be added to experience. 

_So far, in the discussion of groups of cer- 
tificate holders, my subject might have been 
The Inevitable Conclusion of Any Temporary 
Solution of a Fundamental Problem. We now 
turn to the positive side of the solution, the 
college and normal school certificates. 


COLLEGE CERTIFICATES 
The college certificate holders teaching in 


| our public schools last year numbered 11,990, 


or a trifle less than 20% of the total number 
of public school teachers. Never, in our entire 
history, have we had so many or such a high 
Percentage of teachers of this class. They 
are not, however, evenly distributed among the 
different classes of districts. The distribution 
Is as follows: 
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College Certificates 





Total No. 
of 


Teachers | Number 





First-Class Districts 
Serond-Class Districts ... 
Third-Class Districts .... 
Fourth-Class Districts 


11,789 

7,814 
12,494 
28,690 


69,787 

















The percentage is low in fourth-class dis- 
tricts because of the relatively few high 
schools. The greatest percentage, in third-class 
districts, is due to the influx of high school 
pupils from neighboring fourth-class districts. 


In the eight years from 1921 to 1928 in- 
clusive, the Department of Public Instruction 
issued 12,401 provisional college certificates to 
graduates of accredited colleges. It is evident 
from these figures alone, which exceed the total 
number of college graduates teaching in our 
schools in 1928-29, that not all college gradu- 
ates are making teaching a life career. The 
period of teaching service is relatively brief. 
Still, this source is promising, because it is 
rapidly developing in quantity and, I believe, 
in quality. In 1921 the Department of Public 
Instructon issued 786 college provisional cer- 
tificates. In 1928, the number reached 2,725. 
As indicative of the fact that four years of 
preparation on the collegiate level are not an 
impossibility, these figures have a value. The 
number of teachers with four years of prepa- 
ration will undoubtedly increase beyond the 
point of the high school replacement and 
growth need. There will be a tendency—there 


‘now is—to put four-year college prepared 


young people into the elementary grades. If 
the preparation has been for elementary teach- 
ing, all well and good. If, however, as is gen- 
erally the case, the preparation has been for 
high school teaching, then there is no justi- 
fication for certificating in the elementary 
field. 
NoRMAL SCHOOL CERTIFICATION 


The second legalized and growing source of 
teachers with qualifications for State-wide cer- 
tificates is the State Normal Schools,—now 
State Teachers Colleges. In 1928-29 there were 
28,499 persons teaching in the public schools 
of Pennsylvania on normal school certificates. 
This is 46.8% of the entire 60,787. Never be- 
fore have there been so many normal school 
certificate holders, nor such a large percentage 
of the total number of teachers holding the 
normal school certificate. The distribution of 
these normal school graduates among the class- 
es of districts is also an interesting matter: 





Total No. of 
Number | Normal 
Gradu- 


% of 
Normal 


0} 
Teachers Graduates 





First-Class Districts 
Second-Class Districts 
Third-Class Districts 
Fourth-Class Districts 
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A district-maintained normal school in both 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh probably explains, 
for the most part, the large percentage of 
normal school graduates in these schools. The 
distribution shows the following remarkable 
features: first, the uniformity of distribution 
of normal school graduates, and, second, the 
surprising and encouraging percentage of nor- 
mal school graduates in fourth-class districts. 

These distribution facts are so significant 
that I have collected them into one table: 





Percentage of Certified Teachers in 
Classes of Districts in Pennsylvania 





Third 


Emergency .56 43° «| -66 
RE, | 5505 Guy ot.b8s.5 5045 wale abe .4 95 2.0 | 14.8 
es a 5. 29.2 254: } 4 
Normal School .. | 61.6 46.1 47.6 | 40.6 
College 22. 23.0 24.6 | 15.6 


Second Fourth 














SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


This distribution table shows very interest- 
ing relations. If we had time to set up a similar 
table for five years ago, we could secure a 
mathematical verification of those trends 
which we all know, viz.: 

(1) That the emergency certificate is falling 
into disuse. 

(2) That the partial elementary certificate 
is declining and will soon be a thing of the 
past. 

(3) That the standard certificate has pass- 
ed its zenith and is being replaced by the col- 
lege provisional and the normal school certifi- 
cate. 

(4) That the normal school certificate is 
spreading to all classes of districts for the 
elementary field. 

(5) That the number of college certificates, 
while not associated with long tenure, is in- 
creasing very rapidly and a growing number 
of persons with the Master’s Degree are teach- 
ing in our high schools. 

(6) That comparatively few persons with 
four years of post-high school preparation are 
going into elementary teaching. 

(7) That all districts are nearing the goal 
of standard certification of all teachers. 

(8) That, if the already apparently accept- 
ed equalization principle of the modified Ed- 
monds’ Act can be applied in such a way as 
to equalize the fiscal abilities of all districts, 
there is a disposition on the part of the general 
public to raise still further the qualifications 
of all teachers who are new entrants. 

(9) That the accredited colleges and the 
State Teachers Colleges are generally accepted 
as the agencies for the preparation of teach- 
ers,—the control of curriculum requirements 
resting with the State Council of Education. 

We must here leave these trends, which 
would soon land us in prophecy, to consider 
other aspects of the present status of teacher 
preparation in Pennsylvania. 
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SPECIAL ASPECTS OF THE PRESENT STATUS 

One part of this status is the ever increasing 
number of teachers. There are four factors 
chiefly concerned in this increase, viz., the in- 
crease in population of school age; second, the 
increased holding power of the schools, due to 
greater interest of pupils in what is going on 
and to an economic level of parents which 
permits children to go to school rather than 
to work; third, the decreasing ratio of pupils 
to teachers; and fourth, a perceptible increase 
in the number of supervisors and teachers of 
special subjects. This increase in the number 
of teachers seems to us, who know education 
from the inside, to be highly desirable. Such an 
increase, however, compounds costs, and thus 
it constitutes the most vulnerable point of at- 
tack for any who are so disposed. 


Another aspect of the present status of 
teacher-preparation is in the increased and in- 
creasing number of years which persons de- 
vote to teaching. We have for years held and 
proclaimed that better preparation means long- 
er service; that decent retirement privileges 
mean longer service; that better salaries mean 
longer service. These three things have been 
operative during recent years and their net 
total result is really surprising. One thing we 
didn’t say is that with better preparation, 
teachers get into fewer local disagreements 
and controversies,—they are less narrow-mind- 
ed and more skillful, tactful, and diplomatic, 
—all of which, in total, means a great gain 
for the status of the teacher in many districts. 


We have, nevertheless, the problem of pro- 
viding the additional teachers needed each 
year and the number needed each year for re- 
placement of those who, for one reason or an- 
other, leave the active ranks. This problem is 
fundamental from an administrative point of 
view and very definitely and clearly relates 
itself to the status and welfare of those who 
make of teaching a life-vocation. It is not an 
easy problem to solve even mathematically, 
because it has many variables in it, and the 
variables lie outside of educational control. 
As we catch sight of the possibility of a well- 
qualified and relatively mature teacher for each 
schoolroom, the problem becomes acute, because 
of the balance that must exist between supply 
and demand. Free and unlimited competition 
for positions would soon reduce salaries t0 
prescribed minimums. This would tend to halt 
preparation at legal minimums, and so the 
whole trend, and with it the system itself, 
would be regressive instead of progressive. We 
would be back where we were in 1919, with an 
economic relationship such that no one could 
afford to take up teaching as a vocation. This 
would indeed be a calamity and we must avoid 
it, even by restricting, if necessary, the prepa 
ration of teachers for certain fields. 
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What I am trying to say is that somebody 
must know the demand for teachers and in 
some way or other the number of persons ad- 
mitted to preparation for teaching must be 
restricted and distributed in fields in terms 
of this basic demand. For illustration, Health 
Education has developed rapidly in this State 
recently. Who knows how many teachers will 
be needed in September of 1934? Unless some- 
body does know, young people in excess of the 
needed number may enroll in such curricula in 
1930. So far, our institutional policy has been 
to admit to any curriculum all qualified persons 
who applied, and to see to it that the enrol- 
ment in each curriculum increased year by 
year with never a thought as to the demand 
for teachers in that field. From this angle, the 
Guidance problem is larger than the definition 
of the individuals’ inclinations and capacities. 

Iam not, of course, attempting to speak with 
any finality on this immense problem, but I 
do wish to say clearly and distinctly that those 
who supply preparation for teaching are mor- 
ally obligated to know as clearly as possible 
the demand for their product. 

Another very important phase of the pres- 
ent status of teacher-preparation in Pennsyl- 
vania is the effectiveness of the teaching that 
is actually done in the schools. No one is quali- 
fied to speak in any-definite terms on this mat- 
ter. Even our Superintendents know less about 
it than they should. We are in between two 
movements,—the old thoroughness idea, which 
was largely formal, memoriter teaching and 
testing it by examination, and the idea of 
mental development, with knowledge as a by- 
product of the educative process. Our philos- 
ophy of education is one thing and our teaching 
performance is still another and quite a dif- 
ferent thing. We are not yet capable,—at least 
many of us are not capable—of realizing our 
Philosophy of education in actual classroom 
teaching. Our Departments of Education and 
Schools of Education have helped us enough 
to have us all quite generally confused as to 
objectives, techniques, and measurements. 
These few sentences are uttered not as criti- 
cism, but as a plain facing of fact and as a 
point of departure for some of the prophecy I 
am later to utter. 


QUALITY OF PREPARATION 


In nearing the close of my remarks on the 
present status of teacher-preparation in Penn- 
sylvania, I wish to call attention to the quality 
of this preparation as currently carried on in 
the participating institutions. It was only re- 
cently that the Normal Schools gave up their 
academic curriculum, with its pedagogical ac- 
cessory appendages for differentiated profes- 
sional curricula. The full effect of this signifi- 
cant change has not yet been realized, and it 
can not be realized fully on any two-year post- 
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high school basis. It is only a few years since 
the colleges changed from “200 hours in ethics, 
psychology, and logic” to the present basis of a 
minimum of 18 semester hours (270 hours) in 
education, with 12 semester hours in each sub- 
ject which one is certificated to teach. Only a 
few of the colleges today have organized 
Schools of Education in which a professional- 
ized four-year program leads to certification. 
Most of the colleges, for various imperative 
reasons, are trying to meet the minimum re- 
quirements for certification, and in this en- 
deavor their greatest difficulty lies in provid- 
ing properly organized student-teaching facili- 
ties. 

If teaching is a vocation, preparation for 
teaching must be vocational in character. It 
must not be too narrowly vocational in the 
sense that it is devoted entirely to devices, 
methods, and techniques. Knowledge is neces- 
sary—it shouldn’t be necessary to state any- 
thing so obvious in this presence—but there 
must also be insight, appreciation, and under- 
standing of children and of human society. 
Knowledge of any kind that doesn’t relate it- 
self to education in its broad sense can not 
claim to be educationally vocational in a pro- 
gram of teacher preparation. Of course, too, 
every good workman has interests outside of 
his work and teachers should not be excep- 
tions to this dictum. 

It seems to me that the State Teachers Col- 
leges should be vocational schools and not try 
to be colleges of Liberal Arts. It seems also 
to me that some of the colleges could be more 
whole-heartedly professional than they are, 
and be content to do a small piece of work 
well rather than to attempt to prepare all 
kinds of teachers in an indifferent way. 

Before going into prophecy, I want to point 
out that the facilities for the preparation of 
teachers in certain fields are wholly inadequate 
at the present time. Where will you go to find 
a well-prepared teacher for mental deficients? 
for speech defectives? for deaf children? for 
blind or partly blind children? for practical 
arts that is not directly and fully vocational? 
Agencies must be established for these ends,— 
agencies that realize the responsibility and 
command adequate facilities for the work they 
undertake. 

THE OUTLOOK 

We are now ready to consider the Future 
Outlook for Teacher-Preparation in Pennsyl- 
vania. The outlook is very encouraging. The 
stage is all set for the preparation of what- 
ever number of teachers is needed. We are 
making progress in knowing what the demand 
is in the various fields. The actual work in all 
institutions that prepare teachers is better 
than ever before. On the basis of the analysis 
already presented, it is clear that we shall 
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soon have for all schools teachers equipped 
with standard qualifications. 

There are two conflicting contentions con- 
cerning the preparation of teachers for the 
immediate future. One group insists on a selec- 
tive process by which only the best candi- 
dates for preparation for teaching may be ac- 
cepted. The fundamental trouble with this pro- 
posa: is that no genius has yet appeared to 
show how it is to be done. Another group in- 
sists that a longer period of preparation is 
the solution. New York and New Jersey have 
three years for elementary teaching but a low- 
er standard for rural school teachers. Massa- 
chusetts also has three years, and a similar 
requirement became effective in Arizona Janu- 
ary 1, 1930. Is the three-year curriculum the 
solution or should it be four years? There are 
some who even advocate initial selection, rigid 
elimination, and four years of professional 
preparation for entering upon elementary 
teaching. Without being too extravagant, one 
may predict that the four-year level may soon 
be realized in Pennsylvania. 

One reason for this optimism is the fact that 
thousands of Normal School Certificate hold- 
ers are working for a degree. Other thousands 
of Standard Certificate holders are working 
for a degree. When this end is attained, there 
will be a substantial body of degree holders 
teaching in the elementary field and making 
four years of preparation a requirement for 
new entrants will become the very natural 
and reasonable thing to do. 

In a similar way, we may reasonably expect 
a similar advance in the qualifications of high 
school teachers. 

Beyond any doubt, the general public is 
more conversant with the aims and purposes 
of school education than ever before. The 
public school is the State’s institution in which 
the young are prepared for citizenship. This 
is, indeed, ‘‘a task for the wisest heads and the 
warmest hearts.” 





Scholarships 


The Nathan C. Schaeffer Scholarship will 
be awarded by the State Council of Education 
in May. Blank applications will be supplied by 
the Department of Public Instruction upon 
request. 

State Scholarship examinations will be held 
on the first Friday in May at county seats and 
certain other places. Mid-year or June, 1930 
graduates from accredited four-year high 
schools are eligible. 

The following out-of-State Scholarships will 
be awarded at the same time as State Scholar- 
ships: Michigan College of Mining and Tech- 
nology, a scholarship to the value of $225 annu- 
ally; Colorado School of Mines, a scholarship 
valued at $250 annually for four years. 
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Attendance Honor Roll 
OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER, 1929 

Teachers in the following counties and dis- 
tricts made it possible for their superintendents 
to forward all their October or November at- 
tendance reports to the Department of Public 
Instruction on time. A double asterisk (**) to 
the left of the name of a county or district in- 
dicates that all October and November reports 
arrived on time. An asterisk (*) indicates that 
all October reports arrived on time. Counties 
and districts having no asterisks to the left 
of their names submitted November reports 


on time. 


** Adams 
**Bedford 
*Berks 
**Blair 
**Bradford 
**Bucks 
*Butler 
**Cambria 
**Cameron 
**Carbon 
**Chester 
*Clarion 
**Clinton 
**Crawford 
Cumberland 
** Delaware 


** Abington 
** Aliquippa 
** Allentown 
** Altoona 
Ambridge 
Archbald 
** Arnold 
** Ashland 
* Ashley 
** Bangor 
**Beaver 
** Bellevue 
**Berwick 
** Bethlehem 
**Blakely 
** Bloomsburg 
** Braddock 
**Bradford 
**Bristol 
** Canonsburg 
**Carbondale 
**Carlisle 
**Carnegie 
**Cecil 
**Chambersburg 
**Charleroi 
**Cheltenham 
*Chester 
**Clairton 
** Clearfield 
**Coal 
**Coatesville 
**Columbia 
**Connellsville 
**Conshohocken 
**Corry 
Dickson City 
**Donora 
Dormont 
**DuBois 
**Dunbar 
**Dunmore 
**Duquesne 
**FE aston 
**E. Conemaugh 
Ellwood City 
**Erie 
**Farrell 


Falls 


Counties 

** Elk 

*Erie 

*Forest 
**ulton 
**Greenc 
**Indiana 
** Jefferson 
**Lackawanna 
**Lancaster 
**Lawrence 
**Lebanon 
**Lehigh 
**Lycoming 

*Miffiin 
** Montour 


Districts 

**Fell 
**Kord City 
**Forest City 
**Franklin City 
**German 
**Greensburg 
**TTanover 
**Harrisburg 
**Haverford 
**Hazle 
**Hazleton 
**Hollidaysburg 
** Homestead 
**Huntingdon 
**Indiana 

* Jeannette 
** Jersey Shore 
** Johpsonburg 
** Johnstown 
**Kane 
**Kingston 
**Kittanning 
**Lancaster 
**Lansford 
**Latrobe 

*Lebanon 
**Lehighton 
**Lewistown 
**Lock Haven 
**Logan 
**Lower Merion 
**Mahanoy City 
**Mahanoy Twp. 
**Marcus Hook 
**Mauch Chunk 
** McKeesport 
**McKees Rocks 
** Meadville 
**Middletown 
**Midland 
**Milton 
** Minersville 
** Monessen 

*Monongahela 
**Mt. Carmel 
**Mt. Pleasant 

Boro 


** Northumber- 


**Potter 
*Schuylkill 
**Sullivan 
**Susquebanna 
**Tioga 
**Union 
**Venango 
**Warren 
**Wayne 
**Wyoming 
**York 


**Mt. Pleasant 


wp. 
** Muhlenberg 
**Munhali 
*Nanticoke 
** Nanty-Glo 
**New Brighton 
**New Castle 
**New Kensing 
ton 

**Newport 
**Norristown 
**Northampton 
**Oil City 
**Old Forge 
**Olyphant 
**Palmerton 
**Phoenixville 


**Pottstown 
Pottsville 
**Punxsutawne) 
**Radnor 
**Rankin 
**Reading 
** Redstone 
*Ridgway 
**Rochester 
**Rostraver 
**Sandy 
**Sayre 
**Scottdale 
**Scranton 
**Shamokin 
**Sharon 
Shenandoah 
**Steelton 
**Sunbury 
Swissvale 
**'Tamaqua 
** Tarentum 
**Taylor 
Throop 
**Titusville 
**Tyrone 
**Uniontown 
Upper Darby 
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** Wilkes-Barre 
** Williamsport 
**Windber 
**York 


**West Chester 

**West Mahanoy 
**West Pittston 

**Whitehall 


**Vandergrift 
**Warren 
**Washington 
**Waynesboro 

Crawford County should have been given 
credit for submitting September attendance 
reports on time. 





Spring Arbor and Bird Days 


Governor John §S. Fisher has designated 
Friday, April 11, and Friday, April 25, as the 
spring Arbor and Bird Days to be observed by 
the planting of trees and shrubs. Early an- 


nouncement of these dates is made for the 


benefit of teachers and school officials who are 
planning programs. 





Pennsylvania Day 


Pennsylvania Day will this year fall on 
Tuesday, March 4. The 1927 legislature passed 
an act designating the fourth day of March 


'as Pennsylvania Day to be celebrated with 


suitable exercises, having reference to the 
granting of the charter of Pennsylvania. 


The movement sponsored by the State Press 
Association, State and associated Chambers of 
Commerce, and other organizations to direct 
wide-spread attention to Pennsylvania’s beauty 
spots, resources, shrines, and achievements, 
makes: the coming celebration of Pennsylvania 
Day one of special significance. The Depart- 
ment’s Bulletin contains suggestions for or- 
ganizing programs and a wealth of material 
intended to be used continuously throughout 
the scholastic year. 

Pennsylvanians should know their State bet- 
ter, and they should disseminate this knowledge 
to those who visit, and to those who plan to 
visit our Commonwealth. 





Citizenship Radio Program 


The National League of Women Voters and 
the National Broadcasting Company have 
jointly arranged a citizenship program which 
will be broadcast every Monday evening at 
seven o’clock during March. The following 
topics will be discussed: 

The Citizen Explores His City 
The Citizen Explores His Party 
The Citizen and the Law Maker 
The Citizen and the Law Breaker 


These radio talks will be made to everyday 
people by everyday people who have found 
real adventure in their citizenship experiences. 

For detailed information address Miss Kath- 
arine Ludington, 582 Seventeenth Street, N. 
W., Washington, D. C. 
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Visual and Other Sensory Aids 
in the Field of English 


The following list of sources of visual and 
other sensory aids in the field of English has 
been prepared in response to the numerous re- 
quests for information that have come to the 
Department: 


I. Apparatus and Equipment: 

1. Minimum Standards Sheet, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction 

2. Files and directions for filing clip- 
pings, pamphlets, pictures, etc., Li- 
brary Bureau, 380 Broadway, N. Y. 
City 

3. Projector Sheet, Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction 

. Correlation of English and Music: 

See Woodring-Benson, pp. 66, 67, Bu- 
reau of Publications, Columbia Univer- 
sity, N. Y. City 

. Costumes, Make-up, Scenery: 

See Woodring-Benson, pp. 14, 15, Bu- 
reau of Publications, Columbia Univer- 
sity, N. Y. City 

. Dramatization: 

See Creative Drama—Corinne Brown, 

Appleton, N. Y. City 

. Excursions, Field Trips, 

neys: 

1. Finley and Tippet, Bureau of Publi- 
yaa Columbia University, N. Y. 
it 

2. School Journey Bulletin, Department 
of Public Instruction 

3. Briggs, Bureau of Publications, Co- 
lumbia University, N. Y. City 

. Exhibits: 

The A BC of Exhibit Planning, Rout- 
zahn, Russell Sage Foundation, N. Y. 
City 

. Games and Other Devices: 

U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

. Making Slides for Reading, etc.: 
Keystone View Company, Meadville, 
Penna. 

. Maps, Charts, ete.: 

See Woodring-Benson, pp. 52, 53, Bu- 
reau of Publications, Columbia Univer- 
sity, N. Y. City 

. Marionettes: 

B. W. Heubsch, Inc., 
N. Y. City 
. Objects-Specimens-Models 
board Technique: 
See Department of Public Instruction 
Monograph, Vol. I, No. 8 

. Pageants and Patriotic Plays: 

See Bates and Orr, Ginn and Company, 

N. Y. City; see on Henry Holt and 

Company, N. Y. 

. Pictorial Materials 

Care of—See Woodring-Benson, p. 6, 

Bureau of Publications, Columbia Uni- 

versity, N. Y. City 

Films—16 mm.—See Department of 
Public Instruction list. 


School Jour- 


30 Irving Place, 
and Black- 
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Films—35 mm.—See Department of 
Public Instruction list 

See “1000 and One”—Educational 
Screen, Chicago 

See Woodring-Benson, p. 55 

See Ellis and Thornborough, pp. 117, 
118, 142, Crowell, N. Y. City 


FILM STRIP— 


Ideal Pictures Corp., 26 E. Eighth St., 
Chicago 

McIntosh Stereopticon Co., 549 W. Ran- 
dolph St., Chicago 

Muir, James C. Co., 10 S. 18th St., Phil- 
adelphia 

Society for Visual Education, 327 S. 
LaSalle St., Chicago 

Spencer Lens Co., 5 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 


FLAT PICTURES AND PRINTS— 


Art Appreciation Publishing Co., 109 
N. Union St., Akron, Ohio 

Art Extension Society, 415 Madison 
Ave., N. Y. City 

Boston Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
Mass. 

Brown’s Famous Pictures, 38 Lovett St., 
Beverly, Mass. 

Brown-Robertson Co., Inc., 8 E. 49th 
St., N. Y. City 

Copley Prints, Curtis and Cameron, 12 
Harcourt St., Boston, Mass. 

Denoyer-Geppert Co., 5235 Ravenswood 
Ave., Chicago 


oe and Co., Garden City, 


ls 
Elson Art Publishing Co., Belmont, 78, 

Mass. 
736 W. 178rd St., 


Fairbairn Art Co., 
N. Y. City 

Medici Society of America, Inc., 113 W. 
57th St., N. Y. City 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, Fifth 
Ave. and Central Park E, N. Y. City 

National Geographic Magazine, 16th 
and M Sts., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Perry Pictures Co., Malden, Mass. 

= Prints, 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 

ity 

Stewart Serial Pictures, Inc., 138 Astor 
Place, N. Y. City 

United States Printing and Litho- 
graphing Co., 6 E. 39th St., N. Y. 
City 

University Prints Co., Newton, Mass. 


GLass SLIDES— 
Atlas Educational Film Co., 5 N. Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago 
Beseler Lantern Slide Co., 131 E. 23rd 
St., N. Y. City 
Eastman Baosntional Slides, Iowa City, 
lowa 
Keystone View Co., Meadville, Penna. 
McAllister-Keller Co., 176 Fulton St., 
N. Y. City 
McIntosh TN Co., 549 W. Ran- 
dolph St., Chicago 
Muir, James C. Con: 10 S. 18th St., Phil- 
adelphia 
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Pilgrim Photoplay Exchange, 804 §, 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Society for Visual Education, 327 §. 
LaSalle St., Chicago 
Spencer Lens Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
State Library and Museum, Harrisburg 
Victor Animatograph Co., Davenport, 
Iowa 
Post CaRDS— 
See Woodring-Benson, p. 87 
POSTERS— 
See Woodring-Benson, p. 79 
XIV. Projectors: 
— Department of Public Instruction 
is 
Source Books for Visual Aids in 
1. Composition and Literature—Detroit 
Board of Education 
2. Reading—Detroit Board of Education 
3. Teachers Guide to Primary Set— 
Zirbes, Keystone View Co., Meadville 


XV. 





New Social Studies Courses 


A State-wide committee of teachers of the 
social studies has been studying intensively 
during the past year the State program in the 
social studies for all grades from the kinder- 
garten through the twelfth grade of the high 
school. The general plan of reorganization sug- 
gested by this committee follows: 

Grades 1, 2, and 3 to be organized along lines 
similar to present course of study. 
Grade 4.—World ‘stories including Europe, 
Asia, Africa, Australia, North America, 
South America; the civics of personal re- 

lationships. 

Grade 5.—United States history to 1760; em- 
phasis upon Pennsylvania during this pe- 
riod; elementary community civics. 

Grade 6.—United States history, 1760 to the 
present; emphasis upon Pennsylvania dur- 
ing this period; civics of Pennsylvania. 

Grade 7.—World backgrounds for United 
States history and civics. 

Grade 8.—United States history and civics. 

Grade 9.—General civics, local, state, national 
and international. 

Grade 10.—World Survey, advanced. 

Grade 11.—United States history, advanced. 

Grade 12.—Problems of Democracy. 

Tentative revisions of the courses for 
grades 7, 8, and 9 have already been prepared 
and sent out to a large group of superintend- 
ents and teachers for criticism and suggestion. 
Criticism by superintendents, supervisors, and 
teachers of the proposed reorganization out- 
lined above, is invited. Superintendents who 
have not already received copies of the re- 
vised courses and desire to assist in the work 
of review and criticism, should write to Deputy 
Superintendent Rule, requesting to be put on 
the mailing list to receive such material as 
may now be ready or will be prepared within 
the next few months. 
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327 §. A Tried and Trustworthy Friend of All Teachers 

° e @ 
‘ue 1 ‘The Teachers Protective Union 
“THE LARGEST ORGANIZATION OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD” 


Provides Health and Accident Protection for Teachers AT COST 
Over a million dollars in benefits paid to members. 








Over $400,000 Assets for the protection of members. 


ruction — | Benefits paid to members during 1928—$150,080.40. 
q Benefits paid to members during 1929—$204,425.67. 
At a cost of only $30.00 per year—Benefits claimable: Sickness, $25.00 per week; 


























Detroit E- Quarantine, $25.00 per week; Accident, $45.00 per week. At a cost of only $24.00 
Bi per year—Benefits claimable: Sickness, Quarantine or Accident, $25.00 per week. 
ication Also, Less Protection at Less Cost, if found necessary. 
Be | The Non-Cancellable Health and Accident Protection for Teachers 
| IMPORTANT FACTS 
ses Bi Benefits paid during the entire year. Approved by State Insurance Departments. 
All Diseases and Accidents covered. Endorsed by Boards of Education. 

of the Cost does not increase with age. Member of Pennsylvania Insurance Federation. 
nsively | Take _two minutes to fill out this form, or see our Deputy. 
in the | TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 
kinder- | Breneman Bldg. Lancaster, Pa. 
e high | Please send me descriptive printed matter and 
Mm sug- application forms for your exceptional health 
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Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. We 
include only those that we commend to the favorable attention of our readers, who can decide what 
books they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaintance with many other books 
which they may never have the time to read. The following announcements, unless signed, do not 
purport to be critical reviews but are intended to supply enough information to enable readers to 
determine whether they wish to secure the books. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF EcOoNoMIcs. R. O. Hughes, 
Department of Curriculum Study and Re- 
search, Pittsburgh Public Schools. 507 pp. 
Illus. Allyn and Bacon. 

This book makes its bow with the challenge 
to its readers, “Let’s learn something that 
’ eannot fail to help us live more capably, and 
we'll have some fun, too, while we’re learning 
it.” The author presents the fundamental prin- 
ciples and ideas of economic thought and prac- 
tice in such a way as to appeal to boys and 
girls in the later years of the secondary school 
under the following six heads: 1. Our Eco- 
nomic Progress; 2. Wants and Their Satisfac- 
tion; 8. Supplying Goods; 4. Buying and 
Selling; 5. Where the Returns from Produc- 
tion Go; 6. The Government in Economics. 


A Ilistory OF WOMEN’S EDUCATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES. Thomas Woody, Profes- 
sor, History of Education, University of 
Pennsylvania. Volumes I and II. 608 and 
646 pp. Science Press, Lancaster, Pa. 

The author opens his history with a pres- 
entation of women’s position and education in 
other lands. There is a turning point in the 
chapter dealing with the New Concept of Wom- 
en’s Education. This new conception stressed 
the need of an education adapted to American 
women, even though many of the ideas har- 
monized with those abroad. From this time 
forward, the female seminary, the high school, 
common school, and normal school developed 
more or less rapidly and, to a great extent, 
interdependently. The changing economic stat- 
us of women brought about the vocational edu- 
cation and physical education courses in the 
schools. Interesting chapters discuss coeduca- 
tion, emancipation, and the woman’s club 
movement. 


COMMENCEMENT. Gertrude Jones. 126 pp. A. 
S. Barnes Co. $1. 

This book, a volume of the Extra Curricular 
Library, offers suggestions, plans, organiza- 
tion aids, program material, procedure, and 
bibliography to help school officials in arrang- 
ing, directing, and carrying out the commence- 
ment program. The author, who is a teacher 
in the high school at Lincoln, Nebraska, says 
that the purpose of commencement is three- 
fold: recognition, retrospection, and inspira- 
tion. She suggests and discusses the senior- 
speaker type of program, the pageant, and a 
number of other types of commencement as 
possibilities in carrying out this purpose. She 


includes in her useful volume considerations 
on class pledges and creeds, recognition of 
honor students, commencement dress, adminis- 
trative details, and other senior events. The 
volume does not attempt to exhaust the possi- 
bilities of commencement ideas but contains a 
wealth of good material of practical value. 

THRIFT. Carobel Murphey. 160 pp. oe 

Barnes Co. $1. 

This book, also of the Extra Curricular Li- 
brary, represents research pertaining to thrift 
practices in many localities together with in- 
tensive controlled experimentation in a metro- 
politan secondary school of some two thousand 
students. It is organized for a broad course 
in thrift education to be built around the 
School Savings Bank Activity and attempts to 
give problems meaningful to the high school 
boy and girl. 


MopERN Lyric PorEtry. Selected and edited by 
Herbert Bates. 358 pp. Row, Peterson. 


This anthology will please the high school 
student who is making his first experiments 
in creative writing. The poems have a ming- 
ling of thought and music and word-color and 
individuality, characteristic of the time in 
which we live. They may be read purely for 
pleasure or they may be studied for form and 
for figures of speech. The book contains notes 
which explain the meaning, the form, and 
which give interesting bits of information. 


THE VISITING TEACHER AT WorK. Jane F. Cul- 
bert. 235 pp. Commonwealth Fund, 578 
Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 


A handbook fer the guidance of visiting 
teachers and those who wish to enter this 
growing field of professional service in the 
public schools. It is based upon the experience 
gained in thirty three-year demonstrations car- 
ried on by the National Committee on Visiting 
Teachers as part of the Commonwealth Fund 
Program in the field of child guidance. The 
book furnishes the information needed by su- 
perintendents, principals, supervisors, and oth- 
ers who wish to understand more fully just 
what a visiting teacher is, what she does for 
unadjusted children, and how she does it. The 
first half of the book is devoted to the visiting 
teacher’s work with the child; the second half 
gives concrete discussion of the teacher’s pro- 
fessional relationship with the school staff, 
teachers, principals, and superintendent. 
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The book is of considerable interest in the 
schools of the State as a contribution to con- 
temporary historical record, 
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coRTHEFIRS! ” 


Victor 


experience makes 
“MusicintheAir 


educationally 
significant! 


The creation of the new Victor Radio- 
Electrola truly marks a red-letter day in 
school music work. For this amazing 
instrument is literally the climax of 
Victor’s more than 19 years’ intimate 
co-operation with music educators. 
With it, for the first time, the teacher 
can “cash in” on her past effort in 
musical appreciation as never before — 
through the glorious new musical me- 
dium of radio! Only Victor, always in 
the van in educational theory and prac- 
tise, with its great list of educational re- 
cordings, could make this revolutionary 
step possible! 


The new Victor Radio-Electrola, re- 
producing both radio and Victor 
Records electrically, enables you to 
PREPARE for the program over the air 
in advance — to PARTICIPATE in the 
radio concert with absolute realism, 
and again with the Victor Records, to 
make each selection a PERMANENT 
part of the pupil’s consciousness. 


Utilize radio music as a real educational 
medium this winter. There is much 
worth while on the air, and new pro- 
grams for thechildrenare beingplanned. 
Victor Records cover the entire range 
of music, PROPERLY 

PRESENTED. Put a 

Victor Radio-Elec- 
trolainyourclassroom 

NOW! 


The Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Division 
RCA-VICTOR COMPANY, INC, 
Camden, N. J., U. S.A. 
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Books Received 
Allyn and Bacon, 11 E. 36th St., N. Y. C.: 


THE NEW WORLD’s FOUNDATIONS IN THE 
aa West and Willis Mason West, 


A. S. Barnes and Co., 67 W. 44th St., N.Y.C.: 
BASKET BALL For COACHES AND PLAYERS, 
George F. Veenker. $3. 
THE DEEPER MEANING OF PHYSICAL Ebv- 
CATION. Eugene Matthias. $1. 
EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES OF PHYSICAL Ac- 
TIVITY. Frederick Rand Rogers. $1. 


Ginn and Co., 15 Ashburton Place, Boston: 
EXPERIMENTS IN HEALTH. J. Mace Andress 
and Maud A. Brown. $.48. 
LANE-GREENE UNIT-ACHIEVEMENT TESTS IN 
PLANE GEOMETRY. Ruth O. Lane and H, 
A. Greene. $.44. 


D. C. Heath and Co., 285 Columbus Ave., Bos- 
ton: 


GESCHICHTEN UND MARCHEN Fur UNFANGC- 
ER. Lillian Foster and Elmer O. Wooley. 

OneE-AcT Puiays. Edited by Barrett H. Clark 
and Thomas R. Cook. 

READINGS FROM SPANISH-AMERICAN AUTH- 
ors. Edited with Biographical Data and 
Notes. Nina Lee Weisinger. 


a and Co., 55 Fifth Ave., N. 


JUNIOR LITERATURE. Walter L. Hervey. 
Books One and Two, $.88 each. Books 
Three and Four, $.92 each. 


Maemillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, N.Y.C:: 

HicH ScHooL GEOGRAPHY. Revised. R. H. 
Whitbeck. $2. 

IVANHOE. Walter Scott. 

DIRECTED Stupy Gumes. For Pitkin and 
Hughes’ Seeing America Farm and 
Field. Alma Leonhardy, Grace W. Hogo- 
boom, and Elizabeth Van Patten. $.48. 


Ronald Press Company, 20 Vesey St., N. Y.C.: 


ELEMENTARY LABORATORY AERODYNAMICS. 
Arthur L. Jordan. $.80. 


Row, Peterson and Company, N. Y. C.: 


A CATALOG OF THE GATEWAY SERIES OF TEST- 
ED PLAYS. 1928. 


Silver, Burdett and Company, 89 Division St. 
Newark, N. J. 
ANTON AND TRINI. Children of the Alpland. 
Virginia Olcott with illustrations by 
Constance Whittemore. $.76. 


World Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y.: 
Busy CARPENTERS. James S. Tippett. Illus- 
trated by Elizabeth Tyler Wolcott. $.68 
INSTRUCTIONAL TESTS IN ARITHMETIC FoR 
BEGINNERS. John R. Clark, Arthur S. 
Otis, and Caroline Hatton. Test Book, 
64 pages, price $.24; Diagnostic Recor(, 
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16 pages, price $.12; Teachers’ Manual, 
16 pages, price $.12. 

CLARK’S-OTIS-HATTON’S MODERN SCHOOL IN- 
DIVIDUAL NUMBER CARDS. 





Pertinent Pamphlets 


THE BEHAVIOR-PROBLEM Boy. A Socio-Educa- 
tional Survey. Albert Alexander Owens. 
A Thesis. University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. 


THE LITERATURE OF AMERICAN SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE ATHLETICS. The Carnegie Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of Teaching, 
522 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. W. Carson Ryan, 
Jr. with a Foreword by Henry S. Pritchett. 
Bulletin Number Twenty-Four. 


EDUCATIONAL MATERIAL OF THE QUAKER OATS 
CoMPANY, 8 E. Jackson St., Chicago, IIl. 
Hob O’ The Mill. Around the World with 
Hob. Grain Through the Ages. Suggestions 
a ie in the Use of Hob O’ the 

ill. 


SEVEN YEARS’ EXPERIENCE WITH STUDENT 
LOANS. Harmon Foundation, Inc., 140 
Nassau St., N. Y. C. 


SUPPLEMENT TO PAINTINGS OF MANY LANDS 

AND AGEs. ‘Art Extension Press, Inc., 

Westport, Conn. Edited by Francis H. 
Robertson. 


The following pamphlets may be secured from 
the United States Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C.: EXTENSION 
METHODS AND THEIR RELATIVE EFFEC- 
TIVENESS, Department of Agriculture; 
PRICES, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, Novem- 
ber, 1929, Department of Labor; REPORT 
OF THE DIRECTOR OF THE EXTENSION SER- 
vIcE, September 24, 1929, Department of 
Agriculture; STATISTICS OF PRIVATE HIGH 
SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES, 1927-1928, De- 
partment of the Interior. 





Attendance at the P. S. E. A. 
Convention at New Castle 
(From page 336) 


Continuing the study of the return of in- 
dividuals year after year for participation in 
the affairs of the Association we find the fol- 
lowing: 64 individuals who were delegates in 
1926 returned as delegates in 1927; 126 indi- 
viduals who were delegates in 1927 returned as 
delegates in 1928; 130 individuals who were 
delegates in 1928 returned as delegates in 
1929, Thirty-four individuals who were dele- 
gates in 1926 returned as delegates in 1927 and 
again in 1928. Twenty-one individuals served 
successively as delegates during the four years 
1926, 1927, 1928, and 1929. 
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A NEW HOME STUDY 
COURSE IN SINGING 





= 








STEINWAY HALL, N. Y.—Frederic 
Freemantel, for thirty-five years well 
known on the concert stage and as teach- 
er of scores of successful professionals 
and amateurs, offers a course of singing 
lessons at home. 


The method is by Letter-Lessons and 
with Phonograph Records of his own 
voice to guide you and illustrate each 
step. 


Offers Free Book 


“If you have a sincere desire to sing, 
to develop your voice—you owe it to your- 
self to find out how this home study 
course can help you. Send for my book- 
let, ‘A New Easy Way to Learn Singing 
at Home.’ If you will write me at once, 
I will send you a copy free and with it a 
letter telling you more about my method. 
Write at once.” 


Freemantel School of Singing and Voice 
Production (Studio 410-K), Steinway Hall, 
New York City. 


I want to develop and train my voice. Please 
send at once a free copy of your new book. 
“A New Way to Learn Singing at Home." 
Mail to 























GEURGE WHEELER, associate superintendent 
of Philadelphia schools, retired December 31 
after thirty-six years of service to the schools 
of Philadelphia. He served in almost every 
branch of the service, from elementary teacher 
to associate superintendent; and for sixteen 
years was associate superintendent. During 
most of the period as associate superintendent 
he had general supervision of the higher 
schools. Dr. Wheeler has made himself an 
’ authority on the subject of junior high schools. 
There is probably no city in the country that 
has developed the junior high school more 
fully and successfully than Philadelphia in 
proportion with its population. This is prob- 
ably due to Dr. Wheeler’s adaptibility and 
foresight. He is well known to be a man of 
integrity, fearlessness, common sense, execu- 
tive ability, and keenness of humor. 


PARKE ScHocH, formerly principal of the 
Overbrook Senior High School, succeeds Dr. 
Wheeler. Mr. Schoch is a graduate of Lafay- 
ette College. He also holds graduate degrees 
from Lafayette and from the University of 
Pennsylvania. He has had a long and highly 
successful experience in many phases of the 
school work, and is the first representative 
of the higher schools to be appointed to the 
superintendent’s staff of associate superinten- 
dents. 


SUPERINTENDENT FE. C. BRooME of Philadel- 
phia was reappointed for a term of six years 
and the associate and district superintendents 
were all reappointed unanimously at the meet- 
ing of the Board on Monday, January 6. 


JOHN D. CASSELL was reappointed superin- 
tendent of buildings, Philadelphia, but will 
not be able to fill out his term because he 
will reach his retirement age before the end 
of the year. 


CEecIL H. DEAN, an English teacher of Schen- 
ley High School, Pittsburgh, has been elected 
assistant to Associate Superintendent S. E. 
Weber, whose specific work is the organization 
and development of the newly-created depart 
ment of personnel. 


AVALYN M. KISER has been appointed voca- 
tional supervisor of home economics for Ly- 
coming County by the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, John A. H. Keith. Miss 
Kiser comes to the State from the Dayton, 
Ohio, Vocational School. 














MARGUERITE M. ELper, Pittsburgh, was re- 
elected a member of the State School Em- 
ployes’ Retirement Board by 25,794 votes. The 
other nominee, Mrs. Daisy M. Hanchett, Shef- 
field, received 7,203 votes. Thomas Keare re- 
ceived 24 votes; Mrs. Agnes Shennan and Wil- 
liam McLaughlin, 15 votes each; and forty- 
nine others, from 1 to 4 votes each. Of the 
total of 33,411 ballots cast, 288 were defective. 
Miss Elder’s term of three years began Janv- 
ary 1, 1930. The counting of the ballots was 
supervised by Superintendent Chas. S. Davis, 
Steelton, and Principal A. B. Wallize, Harris- 
burg. 


FRIEDA BAUSCH of the State Teachers Col- 
lege, Shippensburg, has been abroad since 
June, 1929. She is continuing her studies to- 
ward her degree in Montpellier, France. She 
will return to this country in July. 


WERNER E. DetuRCK, principal of Spring 
City Schools for nearly sixteen years, resigned 
to accept a position as head of the Delaware 
Township, Camden County, N. J., Schools on 
February 1. 


JOHN G. HERVEY, assistant professor of po- 
litical science in the Wharton School of the 
University of Pennsylvania, has been appoint- 
ed associate dean of the Law School of Temple 
University. 


RAYMOND W. ROBINSON, supervising prin- 
cipal, Hempfield Twp., Westmoreland Co., has 
been presented a life membership in the N. 
E. A. by his teachers and school directors. 


JOHN P. GrpsBons, formerly supervising 
principal at Duryea, is the newly-elected super- 
intendent at Ashley. He succeeds F. Herman 
Fritz who resigned at Ashley last fall to ac- 
cept the superintendency at Pottstown. S. M. 
Stouffer, whom Superintendent Fritz succeed- 
ed, is superintendent of the schools of Wil: 
mington, Delaware, succeeding David A. Ward, 
who resigned there to accept the superinten- 
dency of Chester, Pa. 


J. RUSSELL SMITH, professor of economic 
geography of Columbia University, is a prophet 
not without honor in his own country. At the 
quarter-century celebration of the University 
he was honored by being the one member of 
forty of the staff to receive the degree o 
Doctor of Science. 
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*A sound business suggestion 
for Women Teachers who 
want to make more money 
this Summer! 











*This advertisement is based 
entirely on accurate records 
kept over a period of 15 years 


This is an advertisement to women teachers. It concerns money- 
making. It will interest only those to whom money-making all year 


round is important. 














learn. You see interesting new places— 
meet fine people—develop your own expe- 


riences, and build up your bankaccount. 


No theory is advanced. No bombastic promises are 
made. This advertisement deals in facts and figures 
that are written in our records. The figures quoted are 
not maximum. Nor minimum. They are the average, 


normal money-making results of 
women teachers who have in 
past years accepted our summer 
travel-and-make-money plan. 


How much do you 
want? 

Youmay consider a $1000 summer 
too good to be true. You may be 
content with $50 or $75 a week. 
Measure your ambition. We can 
giveyounamesand addresses (sent 
onrequest) of women teachers who 
have earned as much—and more. 

Noexperience is required except 
your Normal School or College 
Training and your teaching expe- 
tience. No special qualifications. 
Only the determination to make 
Money. What training you may 
need wesupply free. Your own per- 
sonality, energy, intelligence and 
spirit—your character—is what 
we want. And we pay you well. 

You travel with congenial teach- 
€rcompanions. You earn while you 


faxeicnod 1.8 :953} 


Facts about - House of Compton 





pton’ cupy 
their own cemeae — above. 
established in 1893—37 years 

Of steady growth—26 Branch Offices 


$143.00 Weekly—Be- 
cause Mary Hill, Nash- 
ee Tenn., is bring- 
ing up her sister’s two 
children, she can leave 
me only in the sum- 
mer. But when school 
closes, she joins up for 
three months of money-making. 
Hee beget tase od 7. —* 


Now Supervisor—Kate 

Baxter gy school i 

Louisiana. She 

her mind that she would 

not be tied down to teach- 
ing at a small salary. Her work was so 
successful stayed on permanently 
as supervisor. 


DEC 


“Fhe sonu tine snows tne average teacher's earnings. Tne dotted 
line shows the earnings with a pton summer. Note how 
quickly the Compton Travel-and-make-money Plan pays on the 
average. This chart is an average from our actual records. 


Well paid permanent or 
summer-time positions 
Make your summer plans now. 
Know the facts. See how readily 
you can make at least $500 this 
summer just as scores of other 

teachers have year after year. 

Remember that with Compton’s 
you are associated with one of the 
foremost progressive educational 
movements. You are continuing 
your own worth-while educational 
‘work. You will return to school a 
broader and more understanding 
teacher. And your business expe- 
rience may prove invaluable to 
you in the future. 

With many teachers a summer- 
time of $200 to $400 per month 
has led to permanent salaried 
positionsof $4000 to $5000a year. 
That, too, may interest you. 

The work is interesting. It re- 
quires determination—the will to 
win. If you can do what hundreds 
of others have done and are doing 
—then you'll succeed in handsome 
measure. 


Send this coupon now! 
Get the facts. Read them. Weigh 


them. Make your decision with all details at hand. The coupon brings 
the entire Compton Travel-and-make-money Proposal for this Summer. 





Send this COUPON! 





ey ‘as 


COMPTON 


My name. 


& COMPANY 

Dept. 392, 1000 N. Dearborn 8t., 
Gentlemen: Please send me free, and absolutely without obligation on my part, 
your entire Compton Travel-and-make-money Pro; for this Summer. 


Chicago 


Age. 





Address. 





College or Normal 


Years of training...................... = 





in U. S.—Foreign Agencies in Eng- I am teaching in 


My position is. 





land, Italy, South Africa, Australia, 
Philippine Islands, and Canada. Busi- 
ness exceeds $4,000,000.00 per year. 





I have had... years of teaching experience. My school closes..................... 








Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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~_ EACHERS! EFarn 


O you know that you can earn $300 a month this summer? Do you 
know that after you qualify, you have the opportunity to go ahead to a bigger 
position with more income—and with bright prospects for permanent work ? 


February, 1930 


Per Month 
this 


There are a few openings in a national organization in business twenty years for 
teachers of personality and education who are interested this summer in exchanging 
/ their usual profitless leisure for a vacation of business experience and growingincome. 


Summer: 


Teachers with normal school or college training (and at least two years of teaching 
experience) are desired. This position gives an opportunity to travel, to be associated 
with congenial people, and the chance to make an income of from $300 to $500 
a month. A thorough iraining is given to all those selected, with a guaranteed income to start. 
Please give information as to age, education, experience, and time you can work this vacation. 


Address P. O. DRAWER 1208, Station B, Cleveland, Ohio 




















NEW EDITION OF “HEALTH HABITS” 


For teachers of grades 1 to 6 
Completely revised by Bertha Parker, University of Chicago. New supplementary material, stories 
and handwork. Contains a section of suggestions for assembly programs. Price one dollar, postpaid, 
including package of supplementary material. 
PHILADELPHIA INTER-STATE DAIRY COUNCIL PITTSBURGH DAIRY COUNCIL 
Flint Building, 219 N. Broad Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 450 Century Building, Pittsburgh, Penna. 




















THORSTEN SELLIN of the University of Penn- 
sylvania has been made editor of the Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science. He is also taking part in the 
Columbia University Crime Survey. 


D. K. BRUNER is now on the teaching staff 
of the department of sociology of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. Mr. Bruner was former- 
ly with the Pennsylvania Tuberculosis Society. 


ANNE HEYGATE HALL, a former teacher and 
principal of the Girls’ Normal School of Prac- 
tice of Philadelphia, was presented with a 
portrait of herself by friends and former 
pupils. The portrait was painted by Ada C. 
Williamson of Philadelphia. Miss Hall has un- 
til recently been executive secretary of the 
Philadelphia Child Welfare Association which 
position she was forced to resign because of ill 
health. 


Dr. J. D. Orr of Leechburg has retired from 
the Leechburg Board of Education after near- 
ly forty years of service. Dr. Orr was an ac- 
tive member of the State School Directors’ 
Association and has served as president of the 
association. 


HELEN Scott DIEHL of Vandergrift was one 
of the Pennsylvania winners in the recent 
nation-wide essay contest conducted by the 
National Food Preservation Council on the 
subject “Why 50 Degrees is the Danger Point.” 


FREDERICK RAND RocERS has stirred up the 
daily papers to such an extent that news ar- 
ticles and editorials concerning his contention 
that “athletics have changed from healthy 
recreation and play to commercial exhibitions” 
have been given prominent place in the New 
York Times, The World, and other papers. In 
his latest book, Educational Objectives of Phys- 
ical Activity, he maintains that physical edv- 
cation (not merely athletics), is a funda 
mental part of education and proves his con- 
clusions by references to John Dewey, Geo. 
D. Strayer, W. H. Kilpatrick, E. L. Thorndike, 
and others. 


Gus E. OSWALD, supervising principal of 
Catasauqua Schools, reports that for the sec- 
ond year every teacher in the district has en- 
rolled in the N. E. A. He adds, “and, of course, 
100 per cent membership in the P. S. E. A.” 


Lioyp F. Hess, principal of the South Side 
High School, Bethlehem, was presented with 
a diamond stud at Christmas by the teaching 
body of his school. 


GEORGE H. Cuapp of Pittsburgh gave $15,000 
to the endowment fund of the Carnegie In- 
stitute, Pittsburgh, recently. Dr. Clapp pre 
viously donated $25,000 to the institute. Both 
gifts were duplicated by the Carnegie Cor- 
poration. 
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Teachers Wanted for 
Schools and Colleges 


Teaching positions available daily. 

College is preparation for placement. 
Guidance in service is as essential as guidance 
in course. 

September and summer positions now in hand. 


National Teachers Agency, Inc. 
D. H. Cook, Gen. Mgr. 
1530 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
Emily A. Lane, Mgr. 
1215 Plaza Blidg., Pittsburgh 
Seven other offices: New Haven, Northampton, 
Syracuse, Cincinnati, Bowling Green, Ky., 
Jacksonville, Fla., Washington, D. C. 








CENTRAL 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


JOHN 8S. ARNOLD, Manager 


202 Walnut Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 
If t helpful and reliabl 
Teachers sakes aaa ae on oe 


enrolment and no charge unless position is secured. 


e,¢ If t 
School Authorities %, .°?"sacen 


and intelligent service get in touch with us. No 
charge. 
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To Superintendents and 
Principals~A Request 


In recommending private business schools to your graduates 
have before you a list of schools accredited by this Association. 
They are dependable and thorough—leaders in their various _ 
communities. Address nearest office for booklets. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
ACCREDITED COMMERCIAL 
ScHOOLS 
1917 Mallers Building 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
{School Jamestown, N. Y. Des Moines, la. Ellicient Scho 
It pays to attend @ school accredited by the N. AACS ° 





Assembly Programs 


For Patriotic’ Holidays, graduations, 

and weekly auditorium exercises 
Send us your name and address and 
we will send you catalogs containing 
full descriptions of many valuable books 
of plays, stories, speeches and program 
material for holiday and other school ex- 
ercises. Also lists of other helpful books 
for teachers and for school libraries. 

Program Department P T 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY ] 
449 Fourth Avenue New York City 











GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL 


STATE TEACHERS ASS’NS HEADQUARTERS 


Convenient to Railroads, Shops, Theaters, etc. 
Presentation of this ad will entitle bearer to special 
reduced rates. 


Dearborn St. and Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO 











Seeking a Position? 


Or are you an employer in need of good 
teachers? In either case, write us. 


We have placed teachers on three continents. 
THE BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 
William K. Yocum, Manager 
Title Annex Bidg. Baltimore, Md. 














NEW —— Flatiron ee. 
CHICAGO, Lyon & Hea! Idg. 
MINNEAPOL . Globe Bidg. 





EST. 1882 — THE OLD RELIABLE 


Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency 


Get BREWER’S NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 
10,000 Names for One Dollar 


PITTSBURGH, Jenkins Arcade 
KANSAS CITY, N. Y. Life Bldg. 
SPO , Chamb. Comm. Bl 3. 




















PHOENIXVILLE school directors have signed a 
contract with Ritter & Shay, Philadelphia 
architects, for plans and supervision of con- 
struction of a new $425,000 junior high school 
to be erected on a ten-acre lot on Second 
Avenue. 


AN ADDITION is to be built to the junior- 
senior high school at Mount Union before Sep- 
tember 1. This addition is to house the indus- 
trial arts and the science departments. C. C. 
Smith is supervising principal of the schools. 


A CHORUS OF SEVENTY-FIVE BOYS under the 
direction of Mary H. Muldowney, director of 
music of the Cass Township public schools, 
Schuylkill County, will present a choral pro- 
gram before the general session of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence in Atlantic City on 
Wednesday, February 26. This organization 
appeared before the Eastern Music Supervis- 
ors Conference in Philadelphia last March; it 
will also appear before the State School Di- 
rectors Association in Harrisburg, February 5. 
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IN THE CONFLUENCE BorouGH HIGH SCHOOL 
a combination Victor-Orthophonic Victrola- 
Radio has been installed for use in a course 
of music appreciation. C. C. Shaffer is high 
school principal. 


TEACHERS OF BERLIN BoROoUGH Schools have 
been enrolled 100 per cent in the N. E. A. 
since 1923. The supervising principal of the 
schools is Bert S. Walker. 


DREXEL INSTITUTE, by the action of the 
board of trustees, Alexander Van Rensselaer, 
president, has adopted a social insurance plan, 
through which retirement annuities, group life 
insurance, disability benefits, and co-related 
services are made available to faculty and 
staff members. The annuities or pensions will 
run as high as $5,000 a year dependent upon 
length of service. Annuities will be based on 
the total length of service at Drexel, and the 
college has assumed the entire expense of 
paying the cost of the elapsed years. The in- 
clusive plan has been underwritten by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, and 
it became effective September 1. ~ 


ABINGTON HIGH SCHOOL has a school library 
which stands in the maximum group, accord- 
ing to a recent nation-wide survey of school 
libraries. The average number ordered runs 
from thirty-five to forty, and Abington sub- 
scribes to forty-nine, sixteen of which are 
paid for by the teachers. The average amount 
of money expended approaches $150. Abington 
pays $165.30. 


Two BRONZE TABLETS erected in tribute to 
the memory of two veteran educators were un- 
veiled at the Boys’ High School, Lancaster, 
January 7. One tablet bears the name of John 
Piersol McCaskey, for fifty years a teacher 
and principal of the Boys’ High School, a 
former mayor of Lancaster, and editor emer- 
itus of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
The other honors the late Carl Otto Matz, 
musician, composer, and teacher. 


A YULETIDE MUSICALE was presented by the 
North Union Township Schools, Fayette 
County, on December 12 and 13. About 250 
pupils from the high school and elementary 
schools participated in the concert and 1,000 
patrons attended. Clyde B. Emert is supervisor 
of music in the schools, and J. D. Shaner is 
supervising principal. 


POTTSVILLE’S elementary school children and 
teachers, from the first to the sixth grades, 
turned out in full force Saturday morning, 
December 14, to demonstrate in the eleven 
buildings devoted to grade education the work 
being done under the supervision of Victoria 
Lyles, director of elementary education. 
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February, 1930 


THE JOINT BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ GLEE CLUBS of 
the South Side High School, Bethlehem, pre- 
sented a Christmas operetta on December 17 
under the direction of I. H. Bartholomew, head 
of the music department. 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION has 
8,000 one hundred per cent schools, 3,100 life 
members, and an enrolment of more than 200,- 
000 active members. 


A YOUTHFUL CONSTELLATION is the second 
verse book published within a year by the 
Williamsport High School. In gay cherry cover 
and white pages the book is in keeping not 
only with the school colors but also with the 
festive holiday mood. The poetry is fine student 
writing and gives a large variety of subject 
matter and form. 





Pennsylvania Forensic League 


(From page 364) 
Class C ~ 7 Thy Light—Gounod—Birchard. 
0. 
We Be Three Poor Mariners from Deutero- 
melia—Oxford Univ. Press, No. 39 
Gypsy John—Clay—RBirchard, No. 576 


Mixed Choruses 


Praise Ye the Name of the Lord—Tschai- 
kowsky—J. Fischer, No. 6214 

The Oak and the Ash—Old English Air— 
Ox. Univ. Pres, No. F14 

Before the Shrine—Deems-Taylor—J. Fis- 
cher, No. 4837 

Viking Song—-Coleridge-Taylor—Ditson, No. 
14129 


Class D 
Class EB 


Class A 
Class B 
Class 0 
Class D 


Class E ~— Portmore—Old Irish—Birchard, No. 

Notrr.—Names of required numbers for all classes 
of bands and orchestras are available. No designation 
of music for events other than 1, 2, 16, 17, and 18 
is made. Choose music which you think good and 
suitable to your contesting unit and observe the time 
limits as set out in the Forensic League Booklet. Re- 
member that the amount of time given for each event 
——. liberal and you are not required to consume 
all o 3 





Necrology 
John E. Fenton, age 51 years, science in- 
structor in the Mechanicsburg High Schoo! for 
the last twelve years and active in religious 
work, died December 12 at the Carlisle Hos- 
pital after an illness of several years. 


Mary V. Shea, assistant to the principal of 
Overbrook High School, Philadelphia, died Oc- 
tober 23. 


Mary Clancy, for forty-four years a teacher 
in the primary grades of Conneautville, died 
November 21. Miss Clancy retired five years 
ago when her health began to fail. 


J. Francis Yake, who for forty-three years 
was a teacher in the schools of Adams County, 
died suddenly of a heart attack on November 
11 at his home in McSherrystown. Mr. Yake 
at the time of his death was supervising prin- 
cipal of the schools of Conewago Township. 
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Janice F. Dixon, 21, a teacher in Rochester, 
hung herself December 16 after the departure 
of week-end guests. 


Sanford M. Freet, 78, retired school teacher 
in Bedford County and for many years a resi- 
dent of Rainsburg, died January 2 at the home 
of a son in Altoona. Mr. Freet’s death resulted 
from a fall down a flight of steps. He taught 
more than forty-ffve years in Bedford County. 


Claus Emanuel Karlson, after twenty years 
of very faithful service as director of indus- 
trial education in Cheltenham Township 
Schools, died in his office October 17, 1929, as 
he was about to begin another day’s work. His 
death was caused by heart failure. 


Emma M. German, one of the oldest public 
school teachers of the city of Reading and the 
last surviving graduate of the class of 1862, 
Reading High School, died December 15, 1929 
at St. Joseph’s Hospital. 


Mary H. McIntyre, a teacher of the Latimer 
Junior High School, Pittsburgh, died October 
28, 


At a meeting of the college teachers of edu- 
cation in New Castle, December 26, a resolu- 
tion was passed which read as follows: 


Whereas the hand-of Death has been laid on 
our friend and co-worker, William O. Allen 
of Lafayette College, therefore be it resolved 
that we, the Division of College Teachers of 
Education of the Department of Higher Edu- 
cation of the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association, express our deep sense of loss 
and our sincere sympathy with his family in 
their bereavement. 

Be it further resolved that this resolution 
be spread upon the minutes of this organiza- 
tin and published in the PENNSYLVANIA 
ScHOOL JOURNAL, and that copies of the reso- 
lution be sent to the members of the family 
of the deceased. 





The Life and Teachings 
of Our Lord 


Learn moreabout the person and work ofour Lord 
here uponearth, by enrolling for this new absorb- 
ing and fascinating course, “‘Studies in the Life 
and Teachings of Our Lord.’’ Let it develop in 
you the spiritual strength and consciousness 
to follow in His footsteps and prepare for greater 
usefulness. It will make you a better worker and 
establish confidence in the fulfillment of His 
promises. Write for further details. 
MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 2902 , 153 Institute Pl., Chicago, Ill. ~ 
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ictures 


Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 


School in Brittany Geoffroy 


3x3% ONE CENT SIZE. For 50 or more. 
5%x8 TWO CENT SIZE. For 25 or more. 
Send 50 cents for 25 pictures by Millet, or 
25 Poets, or 25 for Children. Size 5%x8. 
February Birthdays Catalogues 
Washington, Lincoln, Send 15 cents for our 
Longfellow, Lowell, 64-page Catalogue of 
Dickens, their homes, 1,600 miniature illus- 
ete. Send 50 cents for trations and hang it 
25 of these pictures, in the classroom. 
54% xs. 
Large Pictures for Framing. Artotypes 
$1.00 each for two or more; $1.25 for one. 


‘The Perr Pictures @ 


Box 18, Malden, Mass. 











Delicious 
Acid Drinks 


eos Prepare 


without lemons 

Here is a real body-building sub- 
stitute for lemon or lime juice in 
the preparation of refreshing acid 
inks. Very convenient to have 
at hand and a most wholesome 


addition to any flavor fruit syrup. 
Two tablespoonfuls of Horsford’s will serve 
place of the juice of one and one half lemons, 


Horsfords 
Jlcid 
Phosp Hire 


AT ALL DRUGGISTS 
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Two-year College Grade Courses offered on the 
co-operative plan by 


BECKLEY 


For complete data 
of all courses 
Address 


Beckley College 
Harrisburg, Pa. 





Admission Requirements—all courses—High School graduation 


COLLEGE 


Engineering 
Aeronautical—Civil—Mechanical 
Electrical—Industrial and Radio 


Accounting 
Public Auditing and Taxes 


Secretarial Science 


Business Administration 
and 


Industrial Management 

















HELEN McCANDLEss of Pittsburgh has ac- 
cepted a position in the primary department 
of the Moon Township Public School at Mon- 
aca. Miss McCandless is a graduate of the 
H. C. Frick Training School. 





Calendar 


February 4—Association of School Board Sec- 
retaries, Harrisburg 

February 5, 6—State School Directors Asso- 
ciation, Harrisburg 

February 7-13—Twentieth Anniversary, Boy 
Scouts of America 

February 12—Birthday of Abraham Lincoln 

February 22—Birthday of George Washington 

February 27—Department of - rE 
ence, N. E. A., Atlantic City, N. J.; P. 
S. E. A. Headquarters: Hotel Madison, 
John R. Hollinger, Mgr. 

February 23-25—Third National Conference 
of Supervisors and Teachers of Home Eco- 
nomics, Chelsea Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 

March 4—Pennsylvania Day 

March 7, 8—Northeastern Convention District, 
P. S. E. A., Bloomsburg 

March 15—Lehigh Valley Arts Association, 
Easton 

March 17-19—Ninth Annual Convention, In- 
ternational Society for Crippled Children, 
Toronto, Canada 

March 22—Mountain Arts Association, State 
College 


March 24—Music Supervisors National Con- 
ference, Chicago, Ill. Headquarters: The 
Stevens 

April 2-5—Schoolmen’s Week and Southeast- 
ern Convention District, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 

April 3-5—Tenth Annual Conference, Progres- 
sive Education Association, Hotel Wil- 
lard, Washington, D 

April 3-5—Educational Conference, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio 

April 9-11—National Association of Penman- 
ship Teachers and Supervisors, Detroit, 
Michigan 

April 11, 12—Southern Convention District, 
P. S. E. A., Lancaster 

Ape 11, 12—Western Convention District, 

. §. E. A., Pittsburgh 

“on 11 and April 25—Spring Arbor and 
Bird Days 

April 23-26—Eastern Arts Convention. Head- 
quarters: Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass. 

May 3—Northwestern Arts Association, Corty 

May 5-10—First International oy on 
Mental Hygiene, Washington, D 

May 16—Third Annual State Contest, Pent 
sylvania Forensic League, Philadelphia 

May 18—International Good-Will Day 


June 28-July 4—National Education Associa- 
tion, Columbus, Ohio 
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College, Schools 
Administration, 





SUMMER 


SESSION 


Undergraduate and graduate courses in the 
of Education, 
Engineering, 


Business 
and Mines. 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


Address the Director 
Summer Session 
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Wilson College 


Chambersburg, Pa. 


A College for Women beautifully situ- 
ated in the Cumberland Valley, meeting 
the requirements of all standardizing 
agencies and the State requirements for 
Teacher Training. ‘ 
For catalog and other information 
address 
ErHesert D. WarFIELD, D.D., President 


or 
Miss Marcaret C. Disert, Registrar 























THE SUMMER SESSION 
OF 
JUNIATA COLLEGE 


Nine weeks — maximum number of cred- 
its — college courses in different curricula 
— professional courses — good conditions 
for summer study — Library, laborator- 
ies, dormitories. Make reservations of in- 
quiries. 

Director of the Summer Session 








Juniata College, Huntingdon, Pa. 

















The Pennsylvania 
State College 
SUMMER SESSION 


Inter-session June 16 to June 27 
Regular Session June 30 to August 8 


The Institute of English Education 
program includes, among others: 


Eunice Trietyens, Poetry of the Orient 

Papraic Corum, The Revival of Irish Letters 

PERcy MackayeE, Folk Cycle of the Kentucky Moun- 
tains 


| Rosert Frost, Who Owns the Poetry? 
| Zona Gate, How Far Must Novels Reflect Current 


Taste? 


| Frep Lewis Patter, Contemporary American Liter- 


ature 


Courses may also be selected from 34 
other departments of the summer session. 


Ideal Summer Location for 
Study and Recreation 


. Bulletin on Request 


Director of the Summer Session 
THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
State Cotrece, Pa. 
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Bucknell 


SUMMER SESSION 


July 7 to August 15 


Liberal Arts 
Education 
Engineering 








Demonstration School for Student Teaching 





Vid Jinmin 


For Full Information Address 
JOHN H. EISENHAUER, DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY, Lewisburg, Pa. 


























CLEVELAND SUMMER SCHOOL 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


Six Weeks: June 23- August 1, 1930 


For Teachers, Supervisors, Administrators and Academic Students 
Standard University Courses, Graduate and Undergraduate 


Some Special Features: 


Observation and demonstration in a public A Nature Guide School and Camp for 
elementary school in regular session. teachers of elementary science. 


A Reading Clinic. A School of Library Science. 


Special offering for kindergarten-primary Ah Menke Sehadk Weleniilis Chinoen, Mei 


teachers. 
$ eastern Ohio High School Orchestra and 
A French House and a German House with Band, Demonstration Classes. 


observation classes where French and 
German only are spoken. Recreation in a delightful city. 


Write for detailed information to 


THE DIRECTOR, Summer Session, School of Education 
Cleveland, Ohio 


*Cleveland—The Vacation City: Cool, Clean and Comfortable’’ 
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ELIZABETHTOWN COLLEGE 
ELIZABETHTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 
Spring Summer 
Session Session 
May 12 June 23 
to to 
June 21 August 2 
MODERN DELIGHTFUL 
METHODS LOCATION 


PROFESSIONAL AND COLLEGE COURSES FOR TEACHERS 
Write For Bulletin 






































University of Akron 
Akron, Ohio 


Summer Session of 1930 
June 23—August 1 


Regular and special courses leading to the 
A.B., B.E., and B.S. degrees. Graduate 
courses for the Master’s degree. Special 
courses for teachers and administrators. 
Courses in student teaching and methods. 
Courses in elementary education leading 
.o the two year diploma. 


Art Research Psychology 

Music Coaching Mathematics 

Speech Education Home Economics 
German Economics Political Science 
History Sociology Physical Education 
Biology Chemistry Vocational Education 
English Dramatics 


All classes are scheduled before 
one o’clock P. M. 


For further information address 
W. J. BANKES Director 





THE UNIVERSITY 
OF BUFFALO 


SUMMER SESSION 


Six Weeks: 
June 30—August 8, 1930 


Liberal Arts 
Education 
Public School Art 
Public School Music 
Library Science 
Commercial Course 


Allegany School of Natural 
History 
(July 5 to August 23) 


School of Dentistry 
(June 30 to September 13) 


Enjoy the delightfully invigorating Buffalo sum- 
mer weather, cooled by the breezes sweeping over 
Lake Erie. Near Niagara Falls. Unusual recrea- 
tional program. Announcements now ready. 


For bulletins address 


C. H. THURBER, Director 
The University of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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The Educators 
Beneficial 
Association 


Rooms 422 to 430 Woolworth Building 
LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 


Sickness.and Accident Protection 
for Teachers Only 
20TH YEAR 


These Letters Tell Why 
The E. B. A. Is In Business 





“I was in a very bad way. Had it not 
been for the Educators Beneficial Asso- 
ciation I would have been distracted. My 
checks came right on the day, and always 
for more than I had figured was due me. 
I wish I could tell every teacher in the 
country what a wonderful thing the 
E. B. A. is.” 





“I was sitting at my desk this morning, 
wondering how long I would have to save 
until my doctor’s bill would all be paid 
when along came your check from the 
E. B. A. and that solved all my problems.” 





“Your check for $317.50 was received yes- 
terday. I thank you very much for your 
prompt and very satisfactory settlement 
of my claim. May God bless and prosper 
the E. B. A. It is such a satisfactory 
organization to be a member of.” 





The above letters tell the whole 
story. Are YOU a member of the 
E. B. A.? If not, write for com- 
plete information today. Use the 
coupon. There is no harm in 
becoming acquainted. 





PSJ-3 
THE EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASS’N 
Woolworth Building, Lancaster, Penna. 
Please mail me at once full information about 
your protection for TEACHERS ONLY. 
understand that this request will not put me 
under the slightest obligation. 








LEBANON VALLEY 
COLLEGE 


Annville, Pa. 


SUMMER SESSION 
1930 
June 23 to August 1 


Serves the State’s Teachers 
at 
Annville and Harrisburg 


Co-ordinated With 
Winter Extension Courses Leading to 
Baccalaureate Degrees 


IDEAL RESIDENCE ACCOMMO- 
DATIONS 


at Annville 


For bulletin and information address 
Christian R. Gingrich, Sec’y. 
Annville, Pa. 









































WANTED:—Teachers 
for Vacation Work 
This Summer 


TIME FLIES. Benjamin Franklin 
says: “Time is the stuff life is made 
of.” What are you going to do with 
your time this summer? 


As a teacher we offer you employment 
this summer in a kind of work which 
utilizes your past experience and offers 
you a greater earning power than you 
could get from any other type of em- 
ployment. Teachers with Normal 
School or College training who are in- 
terested in exchanging their usual 
profitless leisure for a vacation of busi- 
ness experience and additional income 
will find our position suitable. 


Please give full information as to age, 

education, teaching experience and date 

your school closes. 

Address: R. H. Clugston, 121 N. Broad 
St., Philadelphia, Penna. 
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SUMMER 


9 ESS | O N EIGHT WEEKS, JUNE 16—AUG. 8 
19 3 QO SIX WEEKS, JUNE 27—AUG. 8 


COURSES FOR TEACHERS AND SUPERVISORS 


of Public School Music 
Fine and Applied Arts 
Manual and Industrial Arts 


COURSES FOR UNDERGRADUATES IN 


Architecture, Chemistry, Physics, Mathematics, 
Mechanics, English, Industrial History, Econom- 
ics, Commercial Law, Drawing and Descriptive 
Geometry, Surveying. 


Exceptional Laboratory, Studio and Shop Facilities 


FOR CATALOG, ADDRESS THE DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 





CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 





SCHENLEY PARK «» PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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7 to Aug. 15 


CHAUTAUQUA SUMMER SCHOOLS 


CHAUTAUQUA, NEW YORK 
The Oldest Summer Schools in the United States 


SEVENTEEN SEPARATE DEPARTMENTS 
Fifty-seven Continuous Sessions, 1874 to 1930 


Over 100 courses of college grade in the Schools of Education, Public School Music, 
Physical Education, and Art Education are offered the coming summer in cooperation 
with New York University. Credits earned in these courses may be applied toward 
degrees, both baccalaureate and graduate, under the rules and regulations of the School 
of Education. 
CULTURAL AND RECREATIONAL ADVANTAGES 
including more than 300 public lectures and addresses, Symphony Orchestra in daily 
concerts, Athletic and Out-of-Docr Clubs and water sports on Lake Chautauqua. 
The Summer Camp of the School of Physical Education offers students a splendid 
opportunity for a vacation with study. 
For further information regarding THE CHAUTAUQUA SUMMER SCHOOLS 
write for complete catalog: address Registrar, Chautauqua, New York. 
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Let the Travel Department of the Service Bureau of State Teachers Associations help plan your summer 
travel. This assistance covers all branches of travel, except automobile, to any part of the world. Write uu 
where and when you expect to go, enclosing stamped self-addressed envelope for reply. Address the Travel 
Department, Service Bureau of State Teachers Associations, Great Northern Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 














UNIVERSITY and TOUR EUROPE 


&, T UO wD E N T TO U R fe, Under the Auspices of the 
The Ideal Tours for cultured travelers. Com- Universities of Belgium 


petent Leadership—splendid travel arrange- 
ments. College credit available. 
A Mediterranean Cruise-Tour and 40 Days for $250 
“Vergilian Pilgrimage.” 60 days, including ocean voyage, $415 
“The American University Way of Travel” Promotional Credits 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE of veigintienieliemags 


TaN " r r THE EARL B. HUBBELL COMPANY 
EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL 180 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago, III. 


587 Fifth Avenue, New York 


An unparalleled offer 












































FREE 
EUROPEAN TOURS 


Vi it Glasgow, Edinburg, The Trossachs, Leamington and 

US Rural England, Oxford, London, Brussels, Cologne, 
The Rhine, Munich, Oberammergau and the Passion 
Play, Insbruch, The Tyrol, Venice, Florence, Rome, 
Milan, Lucerne, Berne, Paris. 





46 GLORIOUS DAYS 


All necessary expenses from your Home Town and allowance for inci- 
dentals. All details of the Tour, passports, baggage, etc., taken care of, 
leaving you free for enjoyment. Cash Value of the Tour $725.00 to $875.06 
but it doesn’t cost you a cent; just a few hours of your time. 

Tours start June 28 or July 12. 

Write us and find out how easily these tours may be earned. 


THE HI-SCHOOL PEP PUBLISHERS 
242 Washington Street Portland, Oregon 
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| greatest thrill! 


FREE with your Burlington ticket 


NINETY milesthrough theBuf- 
falo Bill country!—through 
scenes of breath-taking gran- 
eur’... . 

“If you don’t see the Cody 
~¥ you don’t see Yellowstone 
ark.” 


And it costs you nothing extra. 
Your Burlington ticket takes you 
in Gardiner Gateway—out the Cody 
Road, or vice versa. 

You can go via Scenic Colorado 
at no extra railroad fare. The 
Black Hills of South Dakota and 


the Big Horn Mountains may 
be easily visited on the way. 

See Glacier National Park on 
the same tour. Only a few dollars 
extra rail fare. Only Burlington 
Service makes possible this wonder- 
ful combination tour. 

Famous Burlington service all 
the way. The only through trains 
from Chicago to the Cody, Gard- 
iner and Bozeman Gateways to 
Yellowstone; the only through 
Pullmans between the Cody 
Gateway and Denver, and 


between Yellowstone and Glacier. 

Special summer rates, effective 
June 1, make the cost of this vaca- 
tion surprisingly low. 


Burlington Escorted Tours 


A new, carefree way to see the 
Rockies—with a Burlington Es- 
corted Tour party. Definite cost 
covering all necessary expenses. 
Everything planned in advance. 
Travel expert with each party. 
Ask for Tours Book. 


BARGAIN VACATION FARES—DE LUXE TRAINS 








Burlington 


Name 


Burlington Travel Bureau, Dept. PS-3 
547 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Send me your free illustrated book about Yellow- 
stone vacations. 





Route 


Address 


0 Mark an X if you wish Burlington Tours Book. |; 
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FREE BOOK §])-007} 


, Qn 
Mail the coupon SOR 
for Free Book, = py 
giving complete, 

illustrated de- 

scription of Yel- 

lowstone Park, 

and full vacation 

information. 
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vacation 
ever’ 


EUROPE 


TOURIST THIRD CABIN 


$105 


(up) 
one way 


$190 


(up) 
roundtrip 


| ree up your desk, pack up your 
books and sail away to the best 
vacation you ever had. Europe, with 
all its glamor of history and romance, 
awaits you. And it’s not going to de- 
pleteyour travel budget, either, if you 
go via TOURIST Third Cabin on 
a White Star, Red Star or Atlantic 
Transport liner. 

You're going to be delighted with 
the comfort of your accommodations, 
the excellence of your food, the cour- 
tesy of the stewards, the intriguing 
music, the deck space at your disposal, 
and the congeniality of your travel- 
ing companions — cultivated Ameri- 
can vacationists. 

You’re going to be delighted with 
the ship you sail on, for we have re- 
served for your use such famous liners 
as the great Majestic, the world’s 
largest ship; the palatial Be/genland, 
noted world cruise ship; Adriatic, 
Doric, Minnekahda, the “exclusively 
Tourist Third” liner, the Lapland, and 
the Pennland and Westernland, the 
latter two formerly deluxeCabin ships 
and now offering the same accommo- 
dations at the low Tourist Third rates. 


WHITE STAR LINE 


RED STAR LINE 
ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


15th & Locust Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Authorized agents everywhere. 





March, 1930 


NOW you can make your dreams come true. Visit 
England, Ireland, Scotland, Belgium, Holland, 
Germany, Switzerland, Italy, France, and to see 
the wonderful Passion Play at tgau. A marvelous, 
inspiring vacation trip. 
Via Scenic St. Lawrence: Route 
F on 3 Montreal, 1000 miles of Only 41 
ro “s. fein Ti Keoempoadl nd gates river: Only #? Yi days 
OF CGmmulete details, itineraries, terms, write to = 
European Treasure Tours 
Dept. 144, 400 Madison Avenue 
New York City 











39, a 


UNIVERSITY 


(COLLECE COURSES @ CREDITS) 


“sp STUDENT TOURS 


** EUROPE 
Selected Groups ~, Experienced 
Management ~~, Expert Leadership 
SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL inc. 
S10 EAST 429~ STREET N.Y. CG J 








EUROPE $365 


EX re | ays Foremost Student Tours 
Nearly 4000 satisfied members in 
6 countries 1929. Small parties, ist class hotels, 
PASSION PLE eee A = — travel. Send for 

urs. 
Y COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB 
ALL 154 BoYLsToN St. BosTon, Mass. 
EXPENSES 

















TEACHERS! 


Plan Your Vacation Now! 
Reduced Summer Tourist Fares 
to 
COLORADO 
YELLOWSTONE 
CALIFORNIA 


Go one way—return another—stopover 
anywhere. Cost of a vacation in the 
scenic West is surprisingly low—a trip 
for every purse. Low priced, personally 
conducted all-expense tours to Colorado; 
also independent, all-expense, “go-as-you- 
please” tours. Write or phone for detailed 
information and illustrated booklets. 


| Rock { 
‘Island | 


Lincoln Burgher, D. P. A. 
ROCK ISLAND LINES 
1204 Fidelity-Phila. Trust 
\ Bidg. 
Bell Phone, Pennypacker 2038 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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AGG. U.6. P 
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Only 414 days 
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PAMS-ARE MADE ONLY BY SAMSON 





Tours 
Avenue 














PAM Equipped, Frank A. Day Junior High School, Newtonville, Mass. 


PAM, the New Faculty Member 


teaches or entertains, as wanted, in such rooms as the Principal desires. 
Control is}at his fingertips and is both aural and visual, assuring correct 
volume in each room. 

The lecturer can be in Principal’s office, school auditorium or any point properly 
connected with PAM School Amplifying System. 

The program can ‘be from radio, finest phonograph recordings, or an artist before 
school microphone. 

In the auditorium the Pam System allows the weaker voiced to be distinctly heard and 
serves aS an accompaniment to motion pictures, entertainments, setting up exercises, 
or dances. 

Through a national survey: school boards, superintendents, principals and teachers 
supplied information from which the PAM School Amplifying System was designed. 
It operates from the electric light socket, entirely eliminating batteries and their attend- 
ant care. It is made in accordance with Underwriters’ Requirements. 

Our bulletin “PAM, The New Voice in Education,” describes the position of radio 
programs in school curricula and all types of PAM school equipment and installa- 
tions. Write on your letterhead and we will send it promptly. 


amson flee (op 


MANUFACTURERS SINCE 1882 


Main Office: memoece Factories: 
Canton, Mass. Ged Canton & Watertown, Mass. 
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Special train 
every 


Sunday 


| 14 day tour, just like a 
big house party, 
$250 and up 


(from Chicago) 


Includes Dells of the Wisconsin 
River, Twin Cities, Wakpala, S. D.: 
Butte, Mont.; Tacoma, Wash.:; Big 
Trees, Columbia River Highway, 
Longview, Wash.; Seattle, world 
port, glacier-clad Rainier, Puget 
Sound cruise to old-English Vic- 
toria and Vancouver, Canadian 
Rockies. Extension to Yellowstone 
via new Gallatin Gateway and to 
Alaska. 


Escorted 
All-Expense 
Tour Parties 

or Independent 
Travel 





Choose the Northwest Wonderland for this year’s vacation. Gowith a 
happy group of fellow travelers—free from worry and care. Escorted, 
all-expense tours—one payment—céover all costs including the best of 
service—accommodations, transportation,sleeping car,steamer,meals, 


hotels, sightseeing and courteous-guides to lookafter 
all travel details. Just like a eabig house party vagation. 


Special train every Sunday aay Summer, over the 
wondrous trail of the new Olympian, only transcon- 
tinental roller bearing train. Electrified 656 miles— 
longest continuous electrified ride i in the world; open 
observation cars in summertime, ~~~ 


Costs? Surprisfiifty moderate! Well, within your 
means. Note the marvelous 14-day 














tour of the enchanted Pacific North- 
west for as dittle as $250 (from 
Chicago). Other tours 10 days to 3 
weeks, $145 and up from Chicago. 


Write us for vacation tour suggestions 
—independent travel, if you prefer. 


Oe MILWAUKEE 


Scenically Supreme ROAD 
Electrified over the Rockies tothe Sea 


For “Vacation Suggestions”’ write any 
of these Travel Bureaus: 


Ghicego . «+ « «+ wee Clark & 
Atlanta... . ._. 717 Healey Bidg. 
Boston . . - « 552 Old South Bldg. 
Buffalo 206 Ellicott Sq. Bldg. 
Cincinnati. 204 Dixie Terminal Bldg. 
Cleveland. . . . 937 Union Trust Bldg. 
Des Moines . 501 Locust St. 
Detroit. . . .806 Transportation Bldg. 
Indianapolis 717 Merchants Bank Bldg. 
Kansas City... . + 817 Walnut St. 
Milwaukee *. . . . « 405 E. Water St. 
Minneapolis. . . 45 S. Seventh St. 
New York . . 547 Fifth a at 45th St. 
Omaha 1611 Farnam St. 
Philadelphia, sreriouretat Trust Bidg. 
ROUSE. «4.6 © 1 Park Bide. 
St.Paul ..4 5 Robert 
St.Louis . : ; 2003 Reilway pecs 
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GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL 


STATE TEACHERS ASS’NS HEADQUARTERS 
Convenient to Railroads, Shops, Theaters, etc. 
Presentation of this ad will entitle bearer to special 
reduced rates. 


Dearborn St. and Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO 




















Good Business Schools 


For 17 years it has been the business of this 
Association to inspect private schools. These exam- 
inations have resulted in the accreditment of 300 
such institutions, a list of which will be sent to 





..to describe 
the wonders 
of this 8,500- 
mile Circle 


Tour! 


ASCINATING...glorious... 
thrilling ... really, we’re about 
out of adjectives. Perhaps you 


sconsin teachers, principals, or su; vn upon re- . 

la. S. D: Gace Tha Hes fa : will be able to supply a few new 
ish: Big Sas or enone Sy ‘praduaen. “Address nearest ones—after you have taken the 
ghway, . ‘ . 

»» world NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF trip. Why not take it this summer? 
, Puget 

ish Vic- ACCREDITED COMMERCIAL Some take the sea voyage first, 
wadlan ScHOOLS 


owstone 
and to 


1917 Mallers Building 
GieEmblem CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Ritciznt School Jamestown, N. Y. Des Moines, Ia. Bilicien! School 
It pays to attend a school accredited by the N. A. A. C. S. 
































Protect Children 


Saving children from tuberculosis is 
the objective of a campaign to be con- 
ducted in April by the tuberculosis socie- 
ties. It is aimed to emphasize the fact 
that the seeds of tuberculosis are usually 
sown in the early years of life. Preven- 
tion, therefore, should begin during this 
period of latency. 

Literature is available showing the im- 
portance of watching and guarding the 
health of children. This material for 
teachers and parents includes: 

Protect Them from Tuberculosis 
(A four-page leaflet) 


Do Children Have Tuberculosis? 
(An eight-page booklet) 


For school physicians there has been 
prepared by specialists on childhood tu- 
berculosis a 32 page booklet entitled: 

The Childhood Type of Tuberculosis 


Samples and prices from your 
County Tuberculosis Association 


or 
Pennsylvania Tuberculosis Society 


311 S. Juniper St. Philadelphia 
Distributors of child health material and the books: 
Health Training in Schools (Dansdill) 

A Health Education Procedure (Wootten) 




















others the 3,000-mile trip across 
the continent. You sail on a huge, 
new electric liner from one side 
of America to the other, stop at 
Havana and pass through the 
Panama Canal. Home by rail— 
with stopovers along the way. 
Cross country trip by Trans- 
continental Air Transport ar- 
ranged, if desired. 

Choice of luxurious 33,000 
ton steamers — California, Vir- 
ginia and Pennsylvania—for the 
trip by water. 

Low summer rates, as follows: 
Round Trip, $375 up, 1st Cabin 
—$235 up, Tourist; One Way, 
water, $275 up, Ist Cabin—$135 
up, Tourist. 
15th and Locust Sts., Philadelphia, 
Pa., or any authorized steamship 

, or railroad agent. 


Panama faeifie 


ine 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


(iM EITHER 
DIRECTION) 


VIA 
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THE NEW DAY ARITHMETICS 


Fletcher Durell; Thomas J. Durell, Superintendent, Cape May County 
Schools, N. J.; Harry O. Gillet, Principal of the Elementary School, Uni- 
versity of Chicago 


UNMATCHED FEATURES 


@The application of scientific research tempered by practical classroom experi- 
ence. @ Pupil participation—pupil activity—at every step, im the topical presenta- 
tion as well as in the exercises and problems. € Diagnostic tests and keyed reme- 
dial practice which together make real individual instruction possible. Three 
levels of achievement anticipated by an arrangement unobjectionable to teacher, 
child, or parent. €@ Unusual provision to insure thorough understanding of funda- 
mental arithmetical principles. @ Absolute elimination, in vocabulary and sentence 
structure, of reading difficulties. €1 Economy of time through various means for 
enabling the child to comprehend quickly and retain permanently. @ Provision for 
developing positive power in problem solution, by training in associating the situ- 
ation with the required process and by a wealth of precisely graded material. 
@Analysis of each process, with particular attention to difficult concepts. QA 
fully coordinated program of intensive and cumulative practice, review, and test- 


ing. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY-NEW YORK 


WIDE AWAKE READERS General 
: Science 


emonstration 
UNITS.. 


a... en y LUNT & HALEY 


Child Interest 
Careful and Even Grading 
Abundance of Reading Matter 
Non-duplication of Material TH TH YEARS 
Whether or not you knew the old Wide Awake 
Readers you ought to become acquainted 


with the New Wide Awake Readers : 4 
The New Wide Awake Junior, 65 cents; Primer, 
65 cents; First Reader, 70 cents; Second Reader, 
70 cents; Third Reader, 75 cents; Fourth Reader, 


LITTLE, BROWN AND COMPANY L-EKnott Apparatus Co. 
4B t.. B M 


ton 221 E. 20th St., Chicago CAMBRIDGE. SACHUSETTS 
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Does this mean 
opportunity 


* These fi gures are taken from our means the maximum of what this, delightful program may promise 


you. 

records—as submi tted by You travel with congenial teacher companions—to new places— 
di and you meet new people. You are associated with one of the 

our auditors foremost educational movements—and continue your own worth- 


Make facts the basis of your summer plans. Facts that give you While educational work. You return to school if you wish, with 
a definite measure of your money-making opportunity. Let greater understanding and expsrience—business experience that 


avera ds of what other average teachers have done show you ay prove invaluable in the future. 

ingots do. ieee y No experience is required other than your Normal School or 
This is an advertisement offering qualified women teachers a College Training and 

proved Travel-and-Make-Money Summer Plan. An advertise- ee ene. 

ment of facts. Proof that you, too, can make your summer prof- e supply — free — any 


itable and interesting. pis ign ae nd 


Worth-While Work and Bigger Pay be determination to 
Forty-one teachers averaged $332.64 each with-Compton’s last po Pra eR Bes 
August. Some made considerably more. The earnings: of some By P > 


eis if what we want. Your pay 
were less. But $50 to $75 a week—a $500 summer—is by no check comes to you each 


week—and you earn 
while you learn. 


Send for Details 


With many teachers a 
summer-time of $200 to 
poe per rere - led Facts About the House of Compton 
opermanentsalaried po- Compton's own and exclusively occupy their own 


sitions of $4000 to $5000 building, pictured above. Business established 
in 1893—37 years of steady growth—26 Branch 

















Hazel Boice took up the f 2 
Compton Travel-and-Make- “ a year. That, too, may Offi ices in U. S.— Foreign agencies in England, 
panned Seen interest you. 4 South Africa, 4 Austretie, Paitippine Is- 
money, lands, and Canada— atio' 
have a good time doing it, : Make your summer Publishers’ Association and National Better 
and yl Lespsclerray czech lara ? ; plans mow. Send the cou- Business Bureau—Business exceeds 
Laue Gee ie one ponand find out all about icseaibseninn sone 
earned $440.00 in the month \ the Compton Travel-and- 
a iii sia tec ean aban Make-Money Summer Plan. See what this offers you. How you can 
had any business experience do what other teachers have done and are doing. Make your decision 
y 


il F as , a 
cede erty eb ag a with all the facts before you. Use the coupon—there is no obligation! 
last summer. Her earnings in 


tm eles Send this COUPON! 


Fr. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 

Dept. 393, 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 

Gentlemen: 

Please send me free, and absolutely without obligation on my part, your entire Compton Travel- 
and-Make-Money Proposal for this summer. 





























ES NONE coos Age. 





Though Principal of a promi- 
nent school, Elsie Mills decided 
that she wanted to gain a. busi- l ee 
ness background and make College or Norma Years of Trainin 

money while doing it. Last me pees 
August she earned $756.00 with I am teaching in My position is 
the Compton Travel-and-Make- 

Money Plan, 











I have had........... .. years of teaching experience. My school closes. 
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Temple University 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences 
Teachers College 
School of Commerce 
Professional Schools 
Theology, Law 
Medicine, Dentistry 
Pharmacy, Chiropody 
School of Music 
Training School for Nurses 
High School 
SUMMER SESSION 
June 30-August 8, 1930 
Send for Bulletin 
Phone, Stevenson 7600 











THEIR LITTLE 
FINGERS 
ARE HAPPY 


with Dixon’s Beginner’s 
Pencils. Experienced 
Primary Teachers 
endorse them. Offer to 
Primary Teachers—Write 
us for our free Beginner’s 
Packet, giving the name 
of your School District. 


School Bureau 
Pencil Sales Department 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City. N. J. 

















so 
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ESSENTIAL LANGUAGE 
HABITS 


CHARTERS - COWAN - BETz 


A New Edition in Color 


Retains all those qualities which 
have found such widespread favor 
in the previous edition, and pro- 
vides the following attractive new 
features: 
New illustrations throughout, 
many of them in color. 
Several new literary selectious by 
contemporary authors of recog- 
nized merit. 


New testing material prepared by 
an expert in the field of tests and 
measurements. 


Send for illustrated booklet 


SILVER, BURDETT AND COMPANY 
41 Union Sq., W. New York City 














Educational Seat Work 


EDITED BY JAMES E. McDADE 
Assistant Superintendent ef Schools, Chicago 


Plymouth 





Press 





Seat Work 
is in a 
elass by 
itself. 


Based on 








the most 
modern 
Researches 














Unbeliev- 
ably fas- 
cinating 
te chil- 














LE 
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be] clock = S—thock | OF THESE 
ro SETS 


With any of the following, if you make the request and mention 
advertisement, there will be sent free a copy of ‘‘How to Conduct 
Individual Seat Work,’ by James E. McDade, a booklet that is 
revolutionizing seat work everywhere. Each set is sufficient for sit 


“Easy Vocabulary Seat Work for Slow Pupils 
(Beginning first grade) 


461 Beginnings in Number (Advanced first grade).. 


The Kitchen Cabinet (Second grade) 

Safety Problems (Third grade) 

Seat Work in Counting (First grade) 
Send for catalogue 


THE PLYMOUTH PRESS 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS 
7850 Lowe Avenue, Chicago, IIlinols 
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A Textbook with a 
PENNSYLVANIA 
SETTING for your 

Course in Junior Business Training 


Elementary Training 


for Business (Revised) 
By Wilkes, York, and Terrill 


Ove a third of the content of this text ts re- 
flected against the Pittsburgh office of an insurance 
company. Many Pennsylvania cities are mentioned. 
A reproduced Pittsburgh-to-New York railroad 
time table furnishes the basis for practical travel 
problems. 


This local color is bound to arouse and hoid pupil 
interest. It makes the course meaningful—realistic 
—effective. 


Other strong features of this new work include its 
lesson unit plan, project problems, close correlation 
with arithmetic, illustrations in color. 


Textbook, 351pp. Budget of Forms Teacher’s Manual, 206pp 
Send for an Examination copy 


The Ronald Press Company 


15 East 26th Street New York, N. Y. 
2: ee 


ieee 





This Attractive 
Coffee School Exhibit 


will help to enliven 
several subjects. Best of all, it’s 
FREE to any teacher! 


Severat well-known educa- 
tors prepared this free Cof- 
fee School Exhibit to help 
make your work easier and 
more interesting. It tells 
the complete story of coffee 
from tree to cup. 


There are _ fascinating 
photographs of coffee culti- 
vation, a history of coffee, 
unusual maps and charts, a 
study of correct coffee 
brewing and an explanation 
of its dietetic values. You’ll 
find the material useful in 
teaching Geography, His- 


COFEEE 


* AMERICAS 
avorite 
DRINK 
* 


x aeaenenee 


tory or Domestic Science. 
It is adaptable to the pri- 
mary and grammar grades, 
or even to high school. 


Fifteen large white cards, 
lithographed in sepia and in 
natural colors, comprise the 
Exhibit. They are packed 
in a sturdy envelope with 
suggestions for their use. 
The coupon below will 
bring you the entire Ex- 
hibit free, along with some 
new and interesting coffee 
recipes for your personal 


Brazilian-American 

Coffee Promotion Committee 

64 Water Street, New York City 
Gentlemen: Please send me 

your free Coffee School Exhibit. 


Address 
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THE EARTH AND ITS PEOPLE 





Ready early this spring—Book 
Se Three—Nations beyond the Seas 
|| Home, LIFE. 
i j 


ee 





iss 


P LA THE EARTH AND 
ITS PEOPLE 
BOOK TWO 


; gi THE EARTH AND | 
4 | ITS PEOPLE | 
Y OK ONE 
| 








turns 
ITS PEOPLE ° 
BOOK THREE ie this : 
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This third book of the new 
Atwood-Thomas series of = 
geographies is uniquely or- || Bs : hope 
ganized for more effective teaching. Unusual pictures. Won- - : struc 
derful maps. Modern exercises and tests. made 
be bi 
comp 
GINN AND COMPANY 70 Fifth Avenue,New York | **_ 
socia 
to f 
hurr 
vities 


VITALIZED HISTORY poses 
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Elson’s Modern Times and the Living Past 
Cloth, 767 pp. Illustrated. Price, $2.40 
Part One. From the Earliest Times to the Reformation. $1.32 
Part Two. From the Reformation to the Present Time. $1.48 
N exceptionally interesting account of modern life and conditions with sufficient 
historical background. The chief emphasis is laid upon the social and industrial juve} 
life of the people, their achievements and their progress. ing ‘ 
othe 
Elson’s Work Book for Modern Times and the Living Past ‘ieee 


356 pages. 8 x 9% inches. Price, $1.00 caus 
Part One $0.56. Part Two $0.88 inclu 


PRESENTS an outline with blank spaces to be. filled in by students in studying tud 

Elson’s Modern Times and the Living Past. There are questions and subjects for stu ' 

class discussion and interesting study activities to be undertaken by the student. tives 

tude. 
, 

Coe’s Founders of Our Country deter 

Revised Edition. 336 pp. $0.88 for | 

, e ay 

Coe’s Makers of the Nation The 

Revised Edition. 384 pp. $0.88 duty 

HESE two books cover American history from Columbus down to today. They spirl 

present interesting and impressive short biographies. For Fourth and Fifth Years. prod 


Ey 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY — 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
Os 
time 
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